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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  .Agricultural  Economics  cakes  the 
fallowing  report  for  the  United  States  from  date,  furnished  cy  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies;  •  •  •  ' 
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l/  Season  "begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year.-  ... 
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G~*^iEAL  C?.0P  HZFCHT,  AS  OF  JtJJDS  1,  1952 
Progress  of  195.3  crops  was  about  normal  for  June  1,  although  farmers  had- some 

unfavorable  weather  to  cope  with  in  May.    Yield  prospects  for  winter  wheat  continued 

to  improve  as  harvest  neared;  in  fact,  harvest  was  started  in  the  Southwest  and 

South.     Spring  work  made  about  normal  progress,  despite  delays  from  excessive  rains 

and  wet  fields  in  some  sections  of  the  Northeast  and  eastern  Corn  Belt,  and  from. 

dryness  in  much  of  the  Dakotas,    Seeding  of  spring  grains  was  largely  completed. 

Planting  of  cotton,  corn,  soybeans,  sorghums,  anc  peanuts  in  some  cases  was  started 

earlier  than  usual,  but  was  at  about  the  usual  stag?:  for  June  1.     In  moot  areas  soil 

moisture  supplies  were  satisfactory  and  irrigation  water  supplies  were  the  best  in 

years, 

Winter  wheat  prospects  continued  to  improve  with-  the  generally  favorable  weather 
daring  Hay.    Production  is  now  estimated  at  1,060  million  bushels,  74  million  more 
than  on  May  1.    If  this  production  is  realized  it  would  top  the  previous  record 
winter  wheat  outturn  of  194-7  by  a  narrow  margin.    Harvest  started  in  the  Southwest 
during  the  latter  -oart  of  May,  at  about  the  usual  date.     Damage  from  April  and  May 
frosts  appeared  to  be  relatively  slight  in  the  Great  Plains.    T,,*heat  had  advanced  to 
the  ripening  stage  in  south  central  Kansas  and  virtually  all  wheat  in  that  State  was 
headed  by  June  1.    Soil  moisture  appeared  adequate  throughout  the  entire  Great  Plains 
winter  wheat  area.    Insects  and  disease  were  'causing  only  slight  damage.  Harvest 
also  was  starting  in  the  Southeast,  with  excellent  yields  reported.    Winter  wheat 
v/as  mahing  good  progress  in  the  important  eastern  Corn  Belt  with  most  fields  in  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  at  the  heading  stage,    The  crop  was  also  heading  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  soil  moisture  was  only  temporarily  adequate.    Suring  wheat  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  266  million  bushels,  with  much  question  about  prospects 
in  much  of  Korth  and  South  Dakota.     Tie  total  wheat  crop  forecast  is  thus  1,326  mil- 
lion bushels,  second  largest  of  record. 
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Spring  grains  were  mostly  seeded,  at  usual  dates.     In  some  areas  seeding  was 
started  a  little  later  than  usual,  "but  farmers  took  advantage  of  favorable  weather 
to  speed  up  the'  work.    However,  in  some  other  areas,  such  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  parts  of  the  Northeast,  delays  beyond  usual  desirable  seeding  dates  resulted  in 
oats  and  "barley  acreages  being  short  of  those  intended.    Progress  of  spring  grains 
has  been  about  normal,  ranging  from  advanced  in  Iowa  and  much  of  the  Corn  Belt  to 
delays  by  wet  soils  and  cool  weather  in  the  Northeast*    In  the  important  Minnesota- 
Bakotas  area  germination  and  growth  has  been  delayed  by  dry  soils.    Host  of  the  flax 
had  been  sown  by  June  1,  although  many  North  Dakota  growers  were  awaiting  rain  be*, 
fore  resuming  seeding.     Some  rice  remained  to  be  seeded  in  Arkansas,  but  most  of  the 
crop  in  the  South  and  in  California  had  made  usual  progress,    As  a  whole,  shifts  in 
acreages  of  the  various  crops  appeared  to  be  small,  hut  the  extent  of  change  will 
not  be  known  until  the  crop  report  for  July  1. 

An  early  start  in  planting  corn  was  possible  in  much  of  the  Corn  Beit 'and, 
while  wet  weather  in  May  caused  some  delay,  most  of  the  acreage  was  planted  by  June 
1,     Some  acreage  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  remained  to  be  planted  in  June,  Because 
of  cool,  wet  weather  in  May,  germination  and  growth  has  been  a  little  slow,  some 
corn  does  not  show  the  desired  color,  and  cultivation  has  been  delayed*  However, 
much  of  the  retardation  of  corn  is  being  remedied  by  favorable  conditions  in  June, 
Planting  of  soybeans  was  well  along  and  a  good  start  had  been  made  on  sorghums.  In 
the  South  some  replanting;  of  cotton  was  necessary  because  of  excessive  rains  in 
many  areas*      Growth  of  cotton  has  been  retarded  by  cool  nights  and  some  fields 
were  grassy,  but  stands  were  rather  uniformly  fair  to  good.     Chopping  had  made  near- 
ly the  usual  progress.    The  weather  favored  tobacco  setting  in  the  main  tobacco  belt 
and  t-:e  crop  was  making  good  progress  on  June  1,    Peanut  planting  is  \$ell  along  and 
the  season  is  mostly  favorable  for  growth.    The  start  of  ~rain  harvesting  in  the 
South  has  revealed  good  to  excellent  yields. 

"All-crop"  prospects  are  considerably  better  than  average  throughout  most  of 
the  country.    This  is  revealed  by  the  map  on  page  3,  which  pictures  the  composite 
responses  of  farmer  reporters  to  the  question  regarding  crop  prosnects  asked  each 
June  1.     In  every  region  prospects  are  reported  uniformly  above  average*    By  States, 
prospects  are  at  a  relatively  low  level  in  North  Bakota,  New  Mexico,  and  scattered 
other  sections,  mostly  in  the  South,    The  outlook  is  part icularly  favorable  in  many 
other  States,  notably  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  New  England* 

Estimates  are  now  available  for  only  a  few  major  crops,    Winter  wheat  promises 
to  become  the  largest  crop  of  record,  because  of  the  large  planted  acreage,  the  rel- 
atively low  abandonment,  and  the  rather  uniformly  good  yield  nrospects  on  most  of 
the  large  acreage  for  harvest.    The  spring  wheat  cron,  starting  out  under  relatively 
poor  conditions  in  much  of  the  area,  will  fall  a  little  below  average  and  well  below 
the  large  1951  outturn.    Harvest  of  fall- sown  barley  and  oats  has  been  started  in 
the  South,  with  good  to  excellent  yields  obtained.     The  first  estimate  of  production 
of  oats  and  barley  will  be  made  in  the  July  1  crop  report  this  year.    Eye  production 
of  less  than  17  million  bushels  is  now  in  prospect,  with  the  smallest  acreage  for 
harvest  of  record  and  yield  prospects  reduced  since  Ma"  1  by  unfavorable  conditions 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Bakotas,    A  hay  crop  fully  as  large  as  last  year's  record  108% 
million  tons  appears  in  prospect,  as  a  restn.lt  of  the  favorable  growing,  season  thus 
far.    Pastures  were  supplying  good  to  excellent  grazing  rather  generally.    The  chief 
exceptions  were  in  "North  Dakota  and  adjacent  areas,  and  in  parts  of  Texas  and  New 
I-iexico,  where  the  ~ocr  pasture  and  hay  situation  may  force  some- liquidation  of  live- 
stock.   Por  the  country  as  a  whole,  pasture  condition  was  reported  at  a  relative 
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high  .c<?  percent,  3  points  above  average  for,  June  .1.  .  Bange  pastures  continued  to 
improve  iurfag  il^,  - except  in  hhrth  Da>;ot.rv.  and  some  other  dry  sections.    As  a  con- 
sequence^ the  coiidi-ti^on  of  tausgs  livestock  Lap  roved  ir  no  st  areas* 

Milk  "pro  duct  ton  in  Kay  was  relatively/  low,  a  percent  below  avpfcaga,  for  the  * 
month,  "but  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  over  April.    Production  per  cow 
in  herds  on  June  1  was  second  only  to  that  of  a. year  ago,  reflecting  the  fnvcrahle 
production  con  lit  ions"  and  excellent  pasture  feed  available.    Milk  cows  continued  to 
receive  liberal  rations  of  grain  and  concentrate  s.    %g  production  in  May  was  about 
average  for  the-. month-  and'  was  2  percent  larger  jfchan  in  .lay  1951.    Production  per  ha 
virtually  equalled  'the  'record  rate  of 'last. May,  "bat  the  number  cf  layers  in  fars 
flocks  in  May  was  4  percent  below  average  although  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  ©go. 
Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  patching  numbered  7  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  14  percent  b'elow  average*  .  ,  . 

Early  potatoes  were  reported  in  relative]--  good  condition,  4  points  above  aver- 
age for  June  1.   .Harvest  is  active  in  California  and  shipments  ere-  e-urected  to  he 
very  heavy  during  June*  '  Dicing  is  under  way  in  ^orth;  Carolina  an 3.  movement  may  he 
heavy  by  rld-June.    South  Carolina  potatoes  should- continue  to  move-1'  through .  mo st  of 
June.   .Harvest  was  about  completed  in  Florida,  southern'  Maharaa,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi.    Prospects  were  favorable  for  trpek  crocs  for  processing.    FX anting 
operations '.wer  e  pushed  toward  completion,  for  sweet  corn  and  snap  beans,  and  for 
transplanting  of  tomatoes.     Conditio:*- are  favorable  for  development,  for  cultiva- 
ting row  crops,  and  for  "harvest  cf  asp;ire -ms  end  green  peas.    Condition  of  green 
peas  was  -reported  near3.y  7  points  above-  aver  age*  -  fields  were  ready  for  planting 
such  late  crops  as  canning  "beets,  lina  beans,  and  others  end  for  setting  kraut  cab- 
bage after  June  1,    Total  production  of  all  spring  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh 
market ,  as  now;  estimated  is  slightly  larger  then  a  month  ago,  1  percent  less  than 
in  the- spring  of  1951  and'-  a  sixth  above  average*    3"or  summer  harvest  a  slightly 
larger  a  or  cage  f-  but  a  slightly  -small  sr  outturn  that  last.year-,  is  indicated  on  the 
basis  of  partial  data  nov;  available.    The  watermelon  crop  in  T exas  was  developing 
under  favore.ble;  conditions.    The  California  cantaloup  crop  is  about  two -'weeks  later 
than  usual.  ; 

.eeciduous  fruit  prospects  are  slightly  below' a  year  age.     The  apple  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  he  about . averag though  slightly  below  the  1951  harvest.    The  crop  in 
the  i'Torthwest  was  hurt  by  -late  "freezes.    The  peach  crop  is  forecast  larger  than  last 
year,  reflecting  a  -lar-eer- .Production  in  the  Midwest*.  The  indicated  pear  production 
is  slightly  above  the  1951  ■crop*    A  large  sweet  cherry  cron  is  forecast  this  year, 
but  a  smaller  sour  cherry  cutout  is  expected.    The  grape.,  cron  outlook  is  below  a 
year  ago,  mainlv  because  California  expects  a  crop  below  the  1951  season*  ProducA. 
tion  cf  aprxcots,  plums,  and  prunes'  this  year  is  indicated  materially  below  the 
large  1951  .product  ion.    The  10cl-52  pr  ^nnucn  of  citrus. was  large.     Oranges  v/ere  a 
record  cron  but  grapefruit  were  below' average.     Tee  outlook  for  the  1953-53  citrus 
crop  is  very  good  in  •^prlda,  ■California.,  and  Arizona  but  production  in  [Dexas  and 
Louisiana  will  be  very  short  compared  with  the  crops  before  the  1951  freeze* 

COBjfS     Corn  cron  prospects  on  June  1  v/ere  generally  favore.ble,  with  the  hulk  of  the 
a.crerge  planted. 

Flanting  progress  was  about  on  schedr]  e  over  racist  of  the  imncrt  Corn.  Belt 
States,  except  in  Ohio  and  IndieJna  where  w°t  fields  heeft  -delayed  planting  somewhat* 
However,  good  weather  since  June  1  has  been  favore.ble  for  planting  end  cultivation 
oi  some  early  planted  fields  which  had  become  weed:/.    Planting  was  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  in- the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  and  hebraska,  where  conditions  were  samswhat  dry- 
er in  early  May.    On  June  1   1  anting  was  about  95  nercent  c omuls ted 
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in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  nearing  completion  in  ether  Corn  Belt  States.    Corn  growth 
over  most  of  the  Midwestern  States  was  retarded  by  cool  weather  during  late  Majf. 
"Corn"  weather  since  the  first  of  the  month  should  stimulate  more  normal  growth. 
Wet  soil  and  cool  weather  have  retarded  planting  and  ^owth  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
and  Northeastern  States. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  corn  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States  on  the  first  of  June,  except  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  where  cool  nights  had 
retarded  growth.    The  crop  in  "Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  in  varying  stages  of  devel- 
opment, "but  prospects  were  generally  good.    Corn  was  tasseling  in  central  and  east- 
ern Texas  and  was  in  the  roasting  ear  stage  in  the  Coastal  Bend.    In  the  West, 
particularly  Colorado,  corn  was  in  good  condition,  much  having  been  cultivated  once. 

ALL  WH5A.T:     The  1952  production  of  all  wheat   (total  fall  and  spring-s.so.wn  qaeogrs)  is 
forecast  at  1,336  million  bushels* se cpiid  only  to  The  record  crop  of  1947 
of  1,359  million  "bushels.    A  crop  this  size  i^ul-d  he  at  out  one.  third  larger  than  tho 
987  million  crop  produced  in  1951  and. would  exceed  the  10-year  average  production 
241  million  bushels,    './inter  wheat  harvest  is  under  way  in  earlier  areas  and  the 
crop  is  heading  and  Starting  to  fill  as  far  north  as  Nebraska  and  areas  of  compar- 
able latitude,  -.  Overall  crop  prospects  were  improved  materially  during  May  "by  ade- 
quate rainfall  and  moderate  temperatures  over  much  of  the  winter  wheat  producing 
areas,    decent  growth  and  development  of  spring  wheat  in  the  extreme  northern  plains 
area  has  been  retarded. by  droughty  conditions.    The  effect  of  the  lack  of  rainfall 
over  much  of  North  Dakota  ana  parts  of  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Minnesota  was  off- 
set to  some  extent  by  the  cool  temperatures  during  late  .'ay, 

¥IHTZR  WHZAT;    A  record  production  of  1,060  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  is  cur- 
rently forecast,  based  on  crop  conditions  as  of  June  1,-    This  exceeds 
the  May  1  forecast  by  74  million  bushels  and  is  415  million  larger  than  tho  645  mil- 
lion bushel  crop  of  1951,    The  1941-50  average  production  is  o00  million  bushels  and 
the  previous  record  crop  was  1,059  million  bushels  in  1947.    The  1953  crop  has  shown 
progressive  improvement  since  emerging  from  the  winter  dormant  period.  Improvement 
was  particularly  marked  during  Hay  as  a  result  of  favorable  weather  over  the  major 
portion  of  the  winter  wheat  area.    The  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  20,8  bushels.    This  compares  with  16,3  "bushels  in  1951  and 
the  average  of  17,7  bushels.    In  addition  to  higher  yields  contributing  to  a  gain  in 
production  over  a  year  ago,  about  51  million  acres  remain  for  harvest  this  year, 
compared  with  the  59,8  million  acres  harvested  in  1951, 

Rains  have  been  generally  well  spaced  and  very  beneficial  to  the  crop  in  the 
Great  Plains  area.    In  this  area,  vegetative  growth  is  extremely  rank,  making  the 
crop  more  susceptible  to  hot,  dry  winds  should  they  occur  at  a  later  dat.;.    However , 
offsetting  this  is  the  fact  that  current  soil  moisture  reserves  are  sufficient  in 
the  earlier  areas  to  carry  the  crop  through  much  of  the  filling  period. 

In  aansas ,  moderate,  temperatures  during  the  past  month  were  very  favorable  for 
tho  filling  of  wheat,    Tho  plan's  are  an  excellent  color  and  conditions  at  present 
point  to  a  near-record  crop  of  heavy  test  weight,    Examination  of  the  crop  reveals 
only  minor  damage  to  date  due  to  the  April  10  freeze.    Combining  of  early  maturing 
wheat  fields  is  expected  to  start  about  June  13-15,    Fractically  all  the  crop  has 
headed  while  about  5  percent  was  turning  as  of  June  1, 

.Harvest  began  May  33  in  southern  Oklahoma,  but  has  been  delayed  to  some  extent 
due  to  intermittent  rains.  Effects  of  the  April  freeze  have  been  minor  to  date  and 
the  Oklahoma  crop  advanced  rapidly  during  ;,'ay  under  generally  favorable  conditions. 
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Timely  showers  in  the  northern  High  Plains  of  Texas  during  May  improved 
wheat  prospects  there.     General  rains  which  fell  during  the  first  two  days  of 
June  should  "be  adequate  to  mature  the  crop  in  that  area,    Harvest  started  soon 
after  mid-Nay  in  the  low  Rolling  Plains  and  Cross-Timbers  areas  with  fair  to  good 
yields  reported,    Wheat  was  heading  out  in  the  later  High  Plains  area  where -har- 
vest will  start  about  mid-June, 

Colorado  is  expected  to  produce  its  largest  crop  of 'record,  with  most  of  the 
production  concentrated  in  the  northeastern  and  east  central  counties,  Stmw 
growth  is  heavy,  "but  the  crop  is  well  rooted  and  moisture  mostly  ample  to  insure 
good  fills  and  high  yields.     Hail  damage  was  severe  in  local  eastern  areas.  The 
Nebraska  crop  is  developing  well  and  a  record  crop  is  als.o  indicated,    Western  ' 
Nebraska  areas  are  especially  promising.    Moisture  supplies  are  adequate  unless 
the  weather  in  June  is  unusually  hot  and  dry. 

Relatively  good  yields  are  in  prospect  .in  Ohio,  Indian a,  Illinois,  and. 
Missouri,  with  each  State  showing  improvement  over  a  month  ago.    Wheat  is  heading 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  these  States  and  "beginning  to  ripen  in  the  southern 
parts  with  harvest  having  started  in  southwest  Missouri, 

In  the  Atlantic  and  Southeastern  States  wheat  prospects  showed  general  improve- 
ment during  May,     In  the  Pacific  I'orthwest,  the  crop  continues  to  make  favorable 
progress,  "but  moisture  is  limited  In  some  areas, 

ALL'  SPRBT3-  WHgAgt    A  1952  spring  wheat  crop  of  265,359,000  bushels  is  forecast, 

"based  on  the  June.  1  condition  of  the  crop.    This  production 
compares  with  342,005,000  "bushels  produced  last  year  and  the  1941-50  average  of 
234,687#0'00  "bushels.     Spring  wheat  production  prospects  have  "been  sharply  limited 
this  year  "by  droughty  conditions  centering  in  Forth  Dakota,  the  heart,  of  the     •  .  * 
spring  wheat  "belt.,  and  extending  into  northwestern  Minnesota.,  north  central 
South  Dakota,  and  eastern  Montana,    The  intended  acreage  of  the  crop  this  spring, 
while  slightly  less  than  last  year,  was  17  percent  above  average.    The  lower 
production-  in  prospect  for  this  year  will  result  from  yields  which  are  expected 
to  average  substantially  lower  in  the  main  producing  areas.     Seeding  was  com- 
pleted as  early  or  earlier  than  usual  and  germination  was  generally  satisfactory 
except  for  the  latest  seeded  fields,.   Despite  the  protracted  dry  period  in  the 
main  producing  area,  stands  were  generally  satisfactory  and  the  crop  still  had 
a  good  color  on  June  1, 

Soil  moisture  and  growing  conditions  are  satisfactory  in  southern  and  central 
Minnesota,  east  central  South  Dakota,  western  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington, 

Durum  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  24,304,000  "bushels,  compared  with  a 
1951  crop  of  35,820,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  average  of  37,950,000  bushels, 
A  large  part  of  the  crop  was  planted  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual*, 
following  a  winter  of  very  light  snowfall.    Rainfall  has  been  extremely  low  since 
seeding,    Wild  oats  have  been  a  problem  in  many  durum  fields  and  some  acreage 
has  already  been  plowed  up  and  abandoned. 

The  production  of  Other  Spring  Wheat  is  forecast  at  241,555,000  bushels  this 
year,  compared  with  306,185,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of 
246,733.000, 
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EYE:     The  smallest  rye  crop  since  193^ now  in  prospect.     Lower  yield  prospects 

in  the  important  producing  States  of  South  Dakota,  Forth  Dakota,  and  Minnesota 
have  reduced  the  U,  S,  production  forecast  from  a  month  ago,  despite  improvement  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  country,..    Dry  wea,ther  in  the  rye  areas  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  with  some  likelihood  of  further  acreage  abandonment,  has  reduced  the 
prospective  production  sharply  in  this  region* 

The  June  1  forecast  of  l6,97^»000  "bushels  compares  with  17,795.000  bushels  a 
month  ago  and  with  last  year!s  crop  of  21^10,000  bushels.     The  average  yield  per 
acre  estimated  on  June  1  is  only  slightly  below  the  final  yield  of  195^»  but  the 
acreage  remaining  for  harvest  this  year  is  only  1,381*000  acres,  the  smallest  on 
record.*   This  total  is  down  20  percent  from  the  l,733|0O0  acres  harvested  last  year, 
and  compares  with  the  10-year  average  of  2, 29^ » 000  acres* 

According  to  June  1  reports,  yield  prospects  improved  in  18  of  the  35  States  in 
which  estimates  of  rye  production  are  made.    But  these  increases  in  the  minor  rye- 
producing  areas' were  more  than  offset  by  poorer  yield  prospects  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota* 

COMMERCIAL  APPIES;    Prospects  in  the  commercial  areas  point  to  about  an  average 

crop  for  1952*    The  western  crop  will  again  be  short  because 
of  the  damage  caused  by  the  late  freezes  in  Washington,  although  the  outlook  for 
the  area  is  moderately  above  the  short  crop  of  195l«    The  eastern  crop  is  expected 
to  be  above  average  but  below  the  large  crops  of  1950  snd  195 1»     *n  the  Central 
Sta-tes  prospects  are  for  about  an  average  crop  but  below  the  large  195^  production. 

In  the  eastern  States,  wet  cloudy  weather  during  blooming  and  pollination 
resulted  in  an  uneven  set  of  fruit  in  many  areas.    The  Hew  York  crop  of  R,  I, 
Greening  and -Baldwin  appears  light.    Red  Delicious  bloomed  heavily.     In  Pennsylvania 
the  crop  is  late.    Early  apples  promise  a  fair  crop,    Staymans  are  generally  very 
light,    Yorks  set  unevenly  in  some  areas  while  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  Mcintosh 
average  a  good  set. 

In  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  the  set  is  uneven  and  the  drop  to  date  has  been 
heavy. in  some  areas.     In  Virginia,  prospects  are  generally  good  although  the 
important  northern  counties  expect  only  a  fair  crop,    Yorks  have  an  irregular  set, 
Staymans  are  generally  light  throughout  the  State.     The  North  Carolina  crop  is 
expected  to  be  good. 

The  bloom  in  Ohio  was  light  after  the  large  1951  crop.     In  Illinois,  the  set 
varies  widely  by  orchards,  ranging  generally  from  zero  to  moderate.     The  Michigan 
early  blooming  varieties  have  a  good  set  while  the  later  blooming  varieties  have 
a  light  set. 

In  Idaho,  prospects  are  good, 'with  heavy  production  indicated  for  the  Payette- 
EmmeH  area.     The  Washington  Red  Delicious  crop  was  hurt  by  the  late  April  freezes 
in  both 'the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  district  and  prospects  are  very  spotted.  Some 
orchards  report  a  complete  failure.    There  was  some  damage  to  Jonathans  while 
Winesapg  generally  escaped  damage.     In  Oregon,  conditions  vary  widely  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  but  on  the  whole  are  favorable  and  better  than  a  year  ago.    Frost  did 
some  damage  to  Delicious  apples,  but/outlook  is  better  than  a  year  ago.  Prospects 
for  Newt  owns  are  favorable.     In  California  a  fair  crop  is  in  pro-spec  t,  Astrachans 
are  generally  light  while  prospects  for  Gravensteins  are  for  an  average,  production. 
Late  varieties  are  shoving  relatively  good  prospects. 
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PEACHES;    Prospects  on  June  I  were  for  a  1952  peach  crop  of  69,365*000  bushels, 

9  percent  above  the  1951  crop"  and  3?'  percent  above  1950,    Prospects  this 
year  were  generally  fair  to  good  in  all  areas  except  Texas*    The  north— central 
States  have  a  much  larger  production  than  the  short  crop  last  year 8  which  accounts 
for  most  of  the  increase  for  the  country, 

The  crop  in  the  10  Southern  States  is  new  indicated  at  13,111,000  bushels,  a 
decline  of  k  percent  from  a  month  ago*    The  1951  crop  was  13,51?aOO0  bushels  while 
the  10-year  average  is  15,002,000  bushels*    The  Forth  Carolina  outlook  remains 
favorable*    Generally,  this  year's  set  was  slightly  lighter  than  the  set  of  1951 J 
however,  yields  are  expected  to  he  heavy,  with  size  and  quality  are  likely  to  be 
considerably  better  than  last  year.    Light  shipments  of  early  varieties  had  be- 
gun by  June  1.    The-  South  Carolina  crop  is  of  good  quality  and  movement  in  sub- 
stantial volume  was  expected  around  the  second  week  of  June©    The  Georgia  crop 
will  be  Of  good  quality.,  though  the  season  is  about  two  weeks  later  than  normal. 
Hail  storms  have  caused  Considerable  damage  in  local  areas*.    The  Dixired  variety 
will  start  moving  the  second  week  of  June • and  Early— Red-Free  about  the  third  week* 
Hileys  are  expected  to  move  in  volume  by  the  last  week  of  dune,    Alabama  expects  a 
production  of  more  than  double  the  short  crops  of  1950  and  1951*    Prospects  con- 
tinue bright  for  a  good  crop  in  the  Chilton  Count;/  commercial  are?,    The  Arkansas 
crop  is  much  larger  than  last  year  and  is  very  good  in  quality  and  size-  Prospects 
in  Oklahoma  are  good  in  the  northeastern  part  but  are  very  poor  in  the  southeastern 
section.    Poor  prospects  in  Texas  are  reported  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  late 
freezes  and  an  unfavorable  dormant  season. 

The  Hem  York  crop  is  indicated  at  1,280,000  bushels  or  slightly  below  the  1951 
crop.    The  set  appears  satisfactory  this  se?  son,    prospects  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,   (New  Jersey,-  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland) 
are  below  a  year  ago  but  above  1950s.    In  Hew  Jersey,  winter  killing  of  buds  was 
very  heavy  and  the  crop  will  be  light.    The  outlook  varies  widely  by : areas.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  good  peach  crop  is  in  prospect,  though  some  orchards  will  have  a 
small  production.     The  Virginia  crop  is  good  in  all  areas.     The  set  is  heavy  -nd 
thinning  is  necessary  in  practically  all  orchards.     Some  early  Virginia  peaches 
will  be  marketed  around  the  first  of  Julya    Prospects  in  Vest  Virginia  are  good. 
In  Maryland  early  varieties  have  a  better  set  than  the  late  ones, .  with  Elbertas 
probably  the  lightest. 

The  prospects  in  the  North  Central  States  total  7,371,000  bushels,  more  than 
three  tir.es  the  small  crop  of  2,2^2,000  bushels  in  1951  but  near  the  1950'  crop  of 
7,347,000,     In  Ohio,  low  temperatures  early  last  winter  killed  practically  all 
peach  buds  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  but  the  set  of  fruit  for  hoth  the 
northern  and  southern  counties  ranged  from  fair  to  good.    The  set  of  poaches  in  * 
Illinois  commercial  areas  is  good  this  year.     In  Michigan,  many  trees  have  been  re- 
moved because  of  damage  from  the  severe  freeze  of  November  1950,    The  bloom  this 
year  was  heavy  and  thinning  will  op  necessary  in  nearly  every  orchards, 

The  Western  States  are  expecting  a  peach  crop  of  39, '.-75,000  bush-els  5 
slightly  larger  than  1951  production  and  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  1950 
crop,     Colorado  production  is  indicated  at      565,000  bushels,  more  than  8  times 
the  small  crop  of  1951  of  316,000  bushels  and  twice  the  1950  crop  of  1,219,000 
bushels,    With  a  heavy  set,  quality  and  size  may  be  affected  because  of  the 
expense  and  lack  of  labor  for  thinning.     The  Washington  crop  was  damaged  by  the 
late  April  freezes  but  peaches  were  not  hurt  as  much  as  apples  and  pears.  The 
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prospects  in  Oregon  wore  reduced,  by  the  late  April  freezes  "bat  the  outlook  is  "better 
than  a  year  ago.    In  California,  prospects  are  for  a  good  peach  production  this 
year,    SChinning  of  Clingstones  is  not  yet  completed.    Freestones  are  making  jjccd  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  very  early  table  varieties  started  the  first  week  of 
June.,    Early  Elberta  varieties  are  reported  to  have  set  batter  than  the  regular  31- 
bertas  B 

:     The  pear  crop  is  forecast  at  30,160,000  bushels,  substantially  the  sane  as 
the  revised  1951  production  cf  30,028,000  bushels  and  slightly  above  the 
1950  crop„ 

The  bloom  in  Hew  York  was  moderately  heavy  and  the  set  appears  to  be  good. 
Spotted  frost  damage  occurred  in  the  Hudson  Valley  area  around  May  1.    An  above 
average  crop  is  expected  in  Michigan.    In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  the  set  is  generally  good  and  production  prospects  are  better  than  last  year. 
Te:-:as  and  Oklahoma,  however,  suffered  spring  freezes. 

The  prospective  Bar tie tt  crop  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  18,831,000 
bushels,  compared  with  19,118,000  bushels  in  1951,  while  the  other  varieties  promise 
6,521,000  bushels  compared  with  6S434,000  bushels  a  year  ago.    In  Washington,  the 
Bar  tie tt  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  late  frosts  and  prospects  are  for  a  crop  8 
percent  less  than  last  year,     winter  pears  were  not  damaged  so  severely,  though  pro- 
spects are  quite  variable  ever  the  State,    Expected  production  for  winter  pears  in 
Washington  is  1,584,000  bushels,  the -same  as  last  year.    The  Oregon  Partlctt  crop  is 
forecast  at  2,166,000  bushels,  substantially  the  same  as  for  1951,  while  the  pro- 
spective crop  for  other  varieties  is  larger  than  last  year*    The  Rogue  .'River  Valley 
Bartlett  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  eaa&er  1951,    There  is  some  frost  marked 
fruit,  which  may  ho  eliminated  throurh  thinning*    The  Bartlett  crop  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  however,  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year's  rather  snail 
production,    The  winter  pear  crop  promises  to  be  above  last  year,    California.  Bart- 
lett pear  prospects  are  good,  with  a  crop  now  indicated  the  same  as  last  year •  Pro- 
spects for  other  varieties  are  below  the  large  1951  crop  but  above  average «  Hardys 
nave  a  heavy  set  but  Winter  ITolis  are  considerably  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

3-PAPflS ;    Prospects  for  grapes  in  California  are  for  smaller  crops  of  all  typ^s  than 

wore  produced  last  year.    Wine  varieties  in  the  coastal  counties  were 
damaged  by  the  April  freeze.    In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  winds  did  some  damage  to 
raisin  varieties,  especially  to  new  canes.    Raisin  variety  grapes  in  the  desert 
irea.s,  for  table,  use,  are  expected  to  start  to  market  about  mid-June,    Some  low- 
tying  vineyards  in  the  heavy  Tokay  areas  in  San  Joaquin  County  were  damaged  by  frost 
in  early  may  but  the  damage  is  expected  to  be  small.    Thinning  has  not  yet  started. 

Growth  has  been  satisfactory  in  most  Few  York  and  Pennsylvania  vineyards,  Fre- 
mont rains  interfered  with  cultivation  and  made  it  difficult  to  carry  out  effective 
spray  programs.    Early  prospects  are  very  good  in  Michigan  following  the  short  crop 
of  last  year.    The  moisture  supply  is  now  good, 

PLUMS  AilD  PeUlyaS:     California  plums  are  forecast  at  56,000  tons,  compared  with 

62,000  tons  indicated  on  Hay  1,  97,000  tons  produced  in  1951,  and 
the  10-year  ever age  of  79,000  tons.    Heavy  winds  in  mid-May  caused  some  damage  to 
plums  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,    Shipments  of  early  varieties  a  tar ted  about  May  25, 
In  Michigan,  prospects  are  favorable  for  plums,    June  -1  conditi on  "as  reported  at  75 
percent  compared  with  58  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of  61  percent. 
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California  dried  prunes  are  forecast  at  137,000  tons^^O, 000  tons  less  than 
the  1951  crop  and  1^,000  tons  less  than  in  1950.     California  prune  orchards  are 
in  very  gocd  condition  and  carried  a  heavy  "bloom,  hut  shedding  was  exceedingly 
heavy. 

The  Washington  prune  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  the  late  April  freesses. 
Present  prospects  are  very  irregular  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  areas*  The 
•important  Yakima  Valley  shows  generally  poor  prospects  for  pruned*    In  eastern 
Oregon,  the  reported  condition  is  73  percent  compared  with  the  10-year  average  of 
66  percent.      The  Milton— Freewater  district  was  not  seriously  damaged  by  the  late 
April  frosts  this  year  and  irrigation  water  will  he  plentiful*    However,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  eastern  Oregon  prune  trees  have  been  pulled  since  the  severe  freeze 
damage  in  the  winter  of  19^9— 50,    The  condition  of  western  Oregon  prunes  is  repor- 
ted at  51  percent  compared  with       percent  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  **9  per*- 
cent.    A  fair  crop  though- short  Of  Inst  year,  is  indicated  for  western  Oregon,  The 
bloom  was  satisfactory  but  a  late  frost  resulted  in  an  irregular  set,     Idaho  prune- 
prospects  are  excellent. 

CITPUS;    The  1951-52  Orange  crop  is  estimated  at  117,9  million  boxes— slightly 

above  the  1950-51  crop  of  116,9  million  boxes  and  19  percent  more  than 
average.    The  total  Grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  ^0,4  million  boxes— 13  percent 
less  than  last  season  and  21  percent  le'ss  than  average,    Florida  tangerines  are 
estimated  at  4,5  million  boxes— 6  percent  less  than  last  season,  California 
lemons  are  placed  at  12,8  million  boxes  — 5    percent  less  than  last  season's  crop 
and  slightly  below  average. 

Oranges  available  for  use  after  June  1  this  year  amount  to  about  ?5  million 
boxes—  20  million  California  Valencia s  and  5  million  Florida  Y'ale.ncias.    last  year 
about  35  million  boxes  of  oranges  were,  used  after  June  1—27  million  from  California 
and  8  million  from  Florida.    About  7«9  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  were  available 
after  June  1  this  year,  including  1,6  million  from  the  California  .summer  crop,  6#0 
million  in  Florida  and  a  few  in  Arizona.    Abandonment  of  the  remaining  Florida 
grapefruit  is  exoected  to  be  heavy  because  of  low  prices.    last  year  there  were 
about  5  million  boxs-s  of  grapefruit  used  after  June  1— almost  2  million  of  Calif- 
ornia summer  fruit,  about  2  million  boxes  from  Florida,  and  abput  1  million  from 
Arizona,    Fresh  markets  have  taken  more  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  than  last 
year  to  June  1  and  processors  have  us ed  almost  a  fourth  more  oranges.  Processing 
of  Florida  grapefruit , . however ,  is  about  a  fourth  less  than  last. year  to  June  I. 

The  Florida  citrus, area  received  scattered  showers  the  latter  part  of  May, 
temporarily  relieving  the  dry  condition.  Most  groves  are  being  irrigated  where 
facilities  are  available.    Dropping  of  new  fruit  continues  to  be  excessive. 

The  Lower  Valley  of  Tex-^s  received  seme  good  rains  in  the  latter  p-?rt  of  May 
and  tnere  is  enough  irrigation  water  at  ore  sent.    However,  the  rains  cams  tec 
late  to  prevent  a  very  heavy  drop  of  the  early  set.     The  condition,  of  -trees  has 
greatly  improved  following  the  r^ins  and  new  wood  growth  has  started.    A  late 
bloom  has  started  and  may  produce  fruit, 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  are  better  than  average.  Irrigation  water  is  the 
most  plentiful  in  several  years. 

California  growing  conditions  continued  favorable  during  May,    Moisture  sup- 
plies arc  generally  sufficient  and  the  set  of  new  fruit  is  satisfactory. 
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'S'.?££T  CKSRhlSS:    Production  of  sweet  cherries  is  forecast  at  106,030  tons.    Shis  com- 

pores  with  the  revised  production  for  1951  of  71,790  tons  and  the 
1950  crop  of  82,050,    All  States,  -  except  Hew  York,  have  prospects  for  crops,  equal  to 
or-  larger  then  last  year.    The 'indicated  production  in  California  of  36,100  tons 
(15,400  tons  Roysl1  inne  and  20,700  tons  other  varieties)  is  Unchanged  from  the  Hay  1 
forecast,  hut  is  nearly  doubl e  the  short  1951  crop,    leather  has  been  mostly  favor.* 
able  for  cherries  in  California  and  harvest  is  at  a  peak.     Cherries  average  small  in? 
size  .in  the  heavy  producing  areas  of  San  Joaquin  Comity  and  a  few  other  localities* 
The  'fashing on  forecast,  at  17,800  tons,  compares  with  12,700  tons  produced  in  1051,. 
There  was  extensive  frost  damage  in  the  lower  Yakima  Valley  and  spotted  damage  else— 
where*    Oregon's  production  is  forecast  at  24,800  tons ' compared  with  10,700  tons  last 
year.     Spotted  frost  damage  occurred  in  orchards  at  the  lower  elevations  in  western 
Oregon  and  The  Dallas  area.    Host  upland  orchards,  however,  have  good  crops  this 
year.    The  Pallas  district  will  start  harvesting*  for  "brining  about  June  10*    Pros*.  « 
p ect s  are  good  in  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Idaho.    Heavy  winds  in  mid-May  reduced  pros* 
aects  in  Box  ^lder  County  of  Utah*  '  The  June  1  forecast  of  production  for  Utah  of 
4,400  tons  is  10  percent  above  1951, 

Michigan  sv/eet  cherries  had  a  good  pollination  period  and  June  1  prospects  indi*. 
cate  a  crop  -  of  9,100  tons,  a  third  larger  than  in  1951,  Prospects  in  Pennsylvania  t 
and  Ohio  indicate  about  the  same  tonnage  as  last  year.  The  Hew  York  production  forew 
cast  of  5,-100  tons  is  15  percent  'below  1951  production. 

SOUP.  CHERRIES:    The  sour  cherry  crop  is  forecast  at  152,030  tons,  -4  percent  less  than 

.  .  .         the  record  crop  of  156,240  tons  in  1951,-  Total  prospective  tonnage 
in  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  about  3  percent  below  1951,  with  improved  prospects  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  only  partially  offsetting  lower  production  prospects  in  Hew 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,    Michigan  expects  a  crop  of  87,400  tons  compared  with 
84,700  tons  last  year  and  98,000  tons  in  1&50,    The  bloom  was  heavy  but  poor  pollina** 
Hon  weather  prevailed  in  the  late  blooming  areas.    In  Hew  York  a  crop  of  34,100  tons 
is  indicated,  20  percent  less  than  last  year-.    Bloom  was  lighter  than  last  year  and 
pollination  weather  was  cool*    Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  prospects  of    9,800  and  2,370 
ton's,  respectively,  are  somewhat  less  than  1951  production.    Wisconsin  cherry 
orchards  came  through  the  winter  and  spring  with,  very  little  freeze  damage.  Current 
prospects  point  to  a  crop  of  15,400  tons  compared  with  14,500  tons  for  1G51„ 

Sour  cherry  crop  prospects  in  the  Western  States  are  below  last  year,  except  in 
Montana  and  Idaho  where  the  set  was  heavy  and  prospects  are  good.    The  Colorado  crop 
is : forecast  at  2,200  tens,  sharply  below  the  3,300  tons  produced  in  1951.    Poor  pol- 
lination weather  reduced  the  Utah  crop*    Spotted  frost  damage  occurred  in  the  produc- 
ing areas  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  ' .ashin ;;ton 1  s  prospective  crop  of  2,800  tons  is 
700  tons  below  1951  and  in  Oregon  the '  expected  .crop  of  3,000  tons  is  also  700  tons 
less  than  1951, 

:&I!0IJDS.  W&ITtTTS  A"D  Flh^GRTS;     Condition  of  almonds  in  California  on  June  1  was  57 

percent  of  normal,  11  points  below  a  year  ago  and  5 
o'oints  "below  the  June  1  avex-age,    ,The  set  of  almonds  varies  widely  by  areas  this 
year.     In  most  localities,  almonds  have  made  good  growth  to  date. 

The  outlook  for  walnuts  in  California.,  is  good.  Production  is  indicated  at 
71,000  tons,  4,000  tons  above  last  year  and  about  3,000  tons  above  average.  In 
Oregon,,  prospects  for  walnuts  are  favorable  though  some  late  frost  damage  occurred. 

The  prospects  for  filberts  are  generally  good.    The  set  is  much  better  than  a 
year  ago. 
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0LI7SS  AH)  FIGS?    A  good  olive  crop  is  indicated  in  California.    The  blossoms  were 

gen$3*&$ly  abundant  this  yecr. 

About  an  average  crop  of  f  igg  is  in  prospect  in  1952  in  Celiforrla.  Outlook 
for  all  of  the  four  major  varieties  is  good,     Caprif ication  of  Calimyrnas  is  in 
progress.    A  few  Plack  figs  from  the  desert  valleys  are  on  the  local  markets, 

APRICOTS?    Production  of  apricots  is  forecast  at  175,500  tons — k  percent  "below  the 

1951  crop  and  18  percent  "below  the  1950  production.     The  California  crop 
is  placed  at  155 §000  tons,  the  same  as  a  month  ago.     This  tonnage  compares  with 
172,000  tons  produced  in  1951  and  the  lC-year  average  of  203,700  tons.  '  A  few  of  the 
very  early  varieties  started  to  fresh  markets  in  late  Mey.    The  Utah  crop  is  indi- 
cated at  6,000  tons  and  is  uniformly  good  after  a  late  start.   .The  Washington  crop 
is  forecast  at  1^,500  tons,  or  about  3  times  the  short  1951  crop.    April  freezes 
damaged  the  crop  but  not  as  severely  as  indicated  earlier. 

EARLY  POTATOES t    Conditions  during  May  were  favorable  for  development  of  potatoes 

in  the  early  and  intermediate  States,     Condition  is  reported  at 
83  percent  of  normal,  the  same  as  two  years  ago.     Growers  reported  condition  at  81 
percent  on  June  1,  1951  and  the  average  June  1  condition  is  79  percent.  Condition- 
is  below  average  in  Few  Jersey,  Missouri,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  California*    Condition  reported  for  Hew  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  California  is  below  the  June  1,  1951  condition. 

The  condition  of  Hew  Jersey  potatoes  shows  considerable  variation,  even 
"between  adjoining  fields.    .The  condition  reported  for  the  State,  is  the  lowest  for 
June  1  since  19^7«    May  rainfall  was  excessive,  causing  leaching  of  fertiliser 
'  and  some  loss  of  acreage  where  soils  v/ere  heavy.  •  Growers  are  doing  more  side- 
dressing  than  usual.     The  condition  of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  is  good.    To  date  there  has  been  no  acre. age  lost  in  Kens as  and.  flood  losses 
in  Missouri  are  less  than  were  first  ejected.    Kay  rainfall  was  too  heavy  for 
best  development  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  crops.     Condition  of  the  "farm11  crop 
in  Virginia  is  good  but  development  of  the  commercial  crop,  especially  in  the 
Norfolk  area,  has  been  retarded.     In  the  Forfolk  area,  some  stands  are  irregular 
despite  considerable  replanting.     On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  stands  are 
about  normal  in  Accomack  County  but  in  Horthampton  County  there  are  more  skips 
than  usual* 

Condition  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  improved  during  May,  but  in  some 
commercial  areas  irregular  stands  will  reduce  yields.    Digging  is  under  way  in 
most  commercial  areas  and  movement  of  ITorth  Carolina  potatoes  was  expected  to 
become  heavy  during  the  second  week  of  June,    Yield  prospects  are  favorable  in 
South  Carolina  where  digging  was  later  than,  usual.    However,  volume  movement 
got  under  way  in  late  May  and  should  continue  until  the  last  week  of  June,  In 
Florida,  yields  from  the  winter  acreage  were  generally  satisfactory.    A  record-high 
yield  per  acre  has  been  realized  from  the  early  spring  acreage  in  this  State,  In 
Tennessee  end  Kentucky,  prospects  are  favorable  following  the  cool -weather  in 
May.     Harvest  in  the  Franklin-Coffee  County  area  of  Tennessee  should  begin  about 
June  20,  a  little  later  than  Usual.    Digging  of  the  commercial  crop  in  Kentucky 
is  expected  to  start  in  early  July.     In  south  Alabama,  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
crop  had  been  harvested  by  June  1, 
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Yields  were  excellent  in  Baldwin  County.    In  the  Atmore  area  of  Escambia  County,  dry 
weather  threatened  the  commercial  acreage  "but  timely  rains  fell  during  May,  The 
Alabama  "farm"  crop  got  off  to  a  slew  start  owing  to  cool  weather  and  an  extended 
dry  period;  "but  rains  around  mid-Hay  were  /beneficial.    Good  yields  were  realized 
from  the  commercial  acreage  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  •    The  ...Arkansas  crop  got  off 
to  a  slow  .start  bat  growth  was  stimulated  during  May  "by  warmer  weather  and  adequate 
moisture.    The  condition  of  the  Oklahoma  crop  is  fair  to  good.    Freezes'  in  April 
thinned  stands  and  delayed  maturity  of  some  commercial  acreage  in  this  State. 

In  Texas,  about  average  yields  were  realized  from  the  winter  acreage  but  the 
early  spring  yields  were  "below  average*    Growing  conditions  have  "been  very  favorable 
for  the  Texas  Panhandle  crop*    Most  of  this  acreage  received  good  rains  during  the 
second  half  of  May,  and  digging  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in  late  June  or  early 
July. 

For  the  California  crop  conditions  were  favorable  during  May  and  yield  pro- 
Spects  improved  considerably.    However,  yields  are  expected  to  be  below  a  year  ear- 
lier since  the  crop  was  retarded  earlier  in  the  season  by  frosts,  unfavorable 
weather,  and  excessive  rainfall.    Harvest  is  now  active  in  Kern,  Tulare,  and  Fresno 
Count i 5S  and  will  get  under  way  in  Madera,  Riverside,  and  San  ."Bernardino  Counties 
about  mid-June-.    Movement  of  California  potatoes  during  June  is  expected  to  be  very 
heavy. 

It  will  be  July  before  home-grown  supplies  are  available  in  northern  areas.  In 
the  South,  however,  digging  of  the  farm  acreage  for  local  consumption  should  becone 
active  during  June.    Harvest  of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  Mississippi  and  Louis- 
iana 'was  completed  during  May,  and  neared  completion  in  Florida  as/the  month  ended. 
Only  limited  commercial  acreage  remained  to  be  harvested  in  southern  Alabama,  mostly 
in  Escambia  County,    Harvest  was  active  in  southern  Georgia  as  May  ended  but  only 
very  limited  acreage  is  grown  in  this  area.    June  will  be  the  month  of  heavy  move- 
ment from  California,  sirlgpna,  and  the  Carolinas.    During  this  month,  potatoes  will 
also  move  in  volume  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  but  acreage  is 
limited  in  •  these  States.    Volume  movement  from  the  Forfolk  area  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  should  be  reached  during  the  second  half  of  June,    During  the  last 
week  of  June,  light  movement  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  potatoes  should  occur, 

SUGaE"  PR ODUCTI Oil  (R evi s ed )  :     Production  of  sugar  from  the  1951  continental  sugarcane 

and  sugar  beet  crops  totaled  1,970,000  tons,  raw  value , 
compared  with  2,576,000  tons  from  the  1950  crops.    The  1951  total  is  made  up  of 
418,000  tons  from  cane  and  1,552,000  tons  from  beets.    In  1950  production  from  cane 
was  554,000  tons  and  2,012,000  tons  from  beets* 

The  quantity  of  sugarcane  used  for  sugar  making  in  1951  was  5,725,000  tons,  or 
12  percent  less  than  in  1950,    The  1951  sugar  beet  crop  totaled  10,465,000  tons  from 
S91t0<$)  acres,  compared  with  the  1950  crop  of  13,535,000  tons  from  925,000  acres, 

HAY:     The  condition  of  this  year's  crop  of  all  hay,  reported  at  87  percent  of  normal 

on  June  1,  is  one  point  higher  than  a  year  ago,  3  points  higher  than  average, 
and  equal  to  the  highest  in  25  years.    Favorable  growing  weather  in  May  over  most  of 
the  country  and  adequate  supplies  of  irrigation  water,  maintained  the  good  hay  crop 
prospects  reported  earlier  this  season.    Rains  during  the  last  week  of  May  relieved 
the  droughty  conditions  of  the  first  part  of  the  month  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
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Condition  of  hay  in  the  Atlantic  and,  South  Central  States  was  higher  than 
last  year  and  above  average*.    A  dry  ares  centering;  in  ■j/orth  Dakota  and  including 
eastern  Montana j  north  central  South  Dakota,  and  northwestern  Minnesota  was  the 
main  exception  to  the  generally  good  situation.    Hay  crops  in  the  northern  two- 
-thirds  cf  Minnesota  lacked  sufficient  moisture  during  May  to  make  good  growth* 
Dry  weather  sloped  growth  materially  in- North  Dakota,     In  that  State  the  condi- 
tion cf  wild  hay  was  5.2  percent  and  all  hay  53  percent,  comparable? with  the  poor 
hay  years  of  193h-  and  1937.    Insufficient  rainfall  during  May  also  slowed  hay  growth 
in  the  southern  two«*thlrds  of  Missouri  and  in  western  Tennessee, 

Harvesting  made  good  progress  during  May*    first  cuttings  of  alfalfa  wor-e  com- 
pleted by  June  1  in  southern  producing  areas*    Heavy  rains  hindered  curing  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  but  were  beneficial  to  the  second  growth.*    Harvesting  cf  first  cuttings 
of  alfalfa  was  n earing  completion  in  Sansas,  and  was  -well  under  way  in  Nebraska  by. 
the  end  of  th(  mbnth*    Hay  crop  prospects  in  these  States,  n  s  well  as  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  all  .western  States,,  were  mostly  very  good* 

If  farmers  harvest  hay  from  the  acreage  reported  as  intended  in  March,  the 
total  -J,  S,  production  of  all  hay  in  1952  is  likely  to  equal  or  exceed  last  year's 
record  of  108,5  million  tons,    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  7*4  mill 5. on  tons  or 
7  percent  above  the  ICWyear  average.    Or  the  basis  of  present  conditions  nll  areas, 
execept  th-  important  dry  area,  centering  in  forth  Dakota  should  have  ample  supplies  . 
of  hay  thi  s  year, 

PASTURES!    On  June  1  farm  pastures  were  providing  generally  excellent  grazing  'for  . 

livestock,  and  in  mast  nieces  carried  an  amp  Is  reserve  of  green  feed. 
For  the  country  as  a  who?,  e,  pasture  feed  conditions  averaged  BB  percent  of  normal 
which  has  been  exceeded  for  the  da;te  only  once  in  30  years.-.   There  Were,  however, 
two  ar.ea.s  of  poor  pastures,  one  in  Forth  bake t a  and  a  portion  of  surrounding  States, 
and  the  other  extending  from  southern  fexas  into   eastern  Stew  Mexico  (see  pasture 
map,  page  4)t  However,  pastures  and  ranges  in  the  latter  area,  have  benefitted 

by  recent  rains,  iS©p4  moisture  conditions  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  indi- 
cate a.  general  abundance  of  early  suemer  green  feed  for  livestock. 

In  the  northern  States  from  the  Croat  £  -umes  eastward,  pastures  were  providing 
excellent  grazing  with  June'  1  •  condition  in  i  sarly  all  trio  jf£  States  90  percent  or 
above.    Pastures  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  we:-;,  a  little  better  than  a  year  ago, 
but  those  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  failed  to  coual  last  year 1  s  exceptionally  high 
condition.     In  the  western  Corn  holt  and  central  Great  Plains,  pastures  were 
generally  good  to  excellent  except  for    ry  areas  in  central  and  southern  Missouri. 
Further  north,  however,  pastures  were  not'  so  good,  with  earth  Dakota  suffering  the 
worst  early  season  drought  since  193 Pasture  feed  was  adversely  affected  also  in 
northern  Mtnhesots  and  email  sections  of  South  Dakota  and  Montana., 

In  the  Southern  States  as  far  west. as  Oklahoma  and  eastern  Texas,  pastures  were 
generally  excellent  wit;:  only  a/all  sections  aefreted  by  dry  weather.     In  the  lower 
Atlantic  Coast  and  Oo.lt  Stater;,  pastures  were-  furnishing  far  better  feed  than  a  year 
ago.  when  they  were  suffering  free  crow. Cot.     fn  the  Southwest,  pasture  and  ranee1 
conditions  on  June  1  were  very  poor  in  the  section  from  South  Texas  -diagonally  north- 
westward across  the  State  to  the  lower  Panhandle  and  extending  into  SoutheaSterA  -Jew 
Mexico,    This  was  the  result  of  earlier  dry  weather* 

Recently,  however,  the  area  has  benefitted  materially  from  general  rains  though 
more  is  still  needed  in  some  sections.     In  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  pacific  Coast  He-  - 
mions,  pasture  and  range  feed  was  generally  excellent  though  lack  of  rain  in  parts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  had  limited  growth  late  an  May,    For  the  entire  Western"  group 
of  States,  this  year's  June  1  pasture  feed,  .condition  was  the  highest  for  any  year 
since  lQ^-2* 

-  - 
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MIIK  FPXCTOTIO:-":    Production  of  fcilk  on  farms  in  the  Tilted  States  our  in-  3fey  total- 
ed 12,049  million  wounds — the  third  lowest  for  the  month  since 
•1940.    Hay  1952  production  was  down  1  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  was  2  percent  te- 
le w  the  10-year  average  for  the  month.    On  a  per  capita  "basis,  May  ^reduction  aver- 
aged 3.43  pounds  of  mills  per  person  per  day — the  lowest  for  the?  month  in  33  ;-wars  of 
record.    Total  farm  mill:  output  in  Hay  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  from 
April.    Production  conditions  dur5n;;.  ilay  were  favorable  with  excellent  pasture  feed 
avail  ah  le  generally  except  fcr  areas  cent  Erin.:;  in  Berth  Dakota  and  Ts;-as.  Tempera* 
tures  averaged  normal  or  above  over  the  country. 

Nationally,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  on  crop  reporter?.1  farms  on  June  1 
averaged  20. 8n  pounds,  the  second  highest  output  for    that  date  in  records  covering 
over  a  quarter  century.     This  rate  was  about  &  quarter  pound  "below  the  Jane  1  record 
high  of  last  year,  hut  was  ah  out  9  percent  above  the  10-year  average  for  the  date. 
Output  per  cow  in  reporters'  herds  was*  shove  average  in  all  regions,  with  increases 
ranging  from  6  to  13  percent.    Production  per  cow  was  at  a  new  record  hiy   level  for 
June  1  in  the  East  North  Central  and  Western  St  rites.    In  the  other  regions,  the  rate 
per  cow  continued  at  near  record  levels.    Production  per  cow  on  Jane  1  set  a  new 
high  record  in  11  States  end  equaled  the  record  rate  in  X  other.    Of  the  milk  cows 
in  crop  reporters1  herds  75.7  percent  were  reported  "being  milkui  on  June  1,  ah  out 
average  for  the  date*-" 

Among  the  30  States  for  which  maathly  estimates  of  milk  production  are  avail-, 
ahle,  only  Indiana  recorded  a  new  Hay  high.    Production  in  California  equaled  the 
record  high  for  hay  set  in  1947.    In  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
the  current  May  production  has  "been  exceeded  only  oncp  previously.     In  four  other 
States:     ihew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  I"entucky,  the  hay  1953  output  was  the 
third  highest  for  the  monbh  in  over  20  years  of  record.    On  tee  other ' hand,  5  States 
including  Illinois,  Iowa,.  Sowth  Dakota,  ehhraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Koto* 
taha  had  a  record  low  hay  milk  production.    Regionally,         production  was  particu- 
larly low  in  the  host  Horth  Central  States,  with  4  cf  the  7  states  reaching  new  lows. 
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G-RA.IF  A  lip  CCFCFFTKATES  ITEP  TO  ."ILK  COWS ;     Cows  in  United  States  milking  herds  con- 
tinued to  receive  liberal  rations  of 
grain  and  other  concentrates  as  they  moved  on  to  pastures  this  ;*ear,     On  June  1, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  herds  kept  by  crop  reverters  were  re'delving  at  least 
some  grain  or  other  concentrate  feed*    The  quantity  fed  per  cow  averaged  4,  ?U 
pounds,  the  second  highest  for  June  1  in  9  years  of  record,  having  "been  exceeded 
only  in  19.50  when  pastures  started  slowly.    The  seasonal  decline  in  grains'  fed  per 
cow  from  April  1  this  year  was  32  percent  or  about  average^ 

The  June  1  rate  of  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  in  the  Western  Re?. 5 on  was  at 
a  record  high,  and  in  the  North  \tlantic,  the  previous  high  was  equalled©     In  the 
South,  the  amount  of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  per  cow  averaged  below  a  year  ago 
when  pastures  were  short,  but  higher  then  on  any  other  June  1  in  9  years  of  record. 
In  the  East  Forth  Central  States,  feeding  rates  averaged  niche r  than  a  year  ago, 
but  were  lower  than  on  June  1  in  either  19^7  or  19,50  0     In  the  West  Forth  Central 
group,  of  states,  less  grain  and  concentrates  per  cow  were  fed  than  on  June  1  of 
the  past  three  years,  but  in  Forth  Dakota  where  pa-ster- s-  are  poor  this  year  pre- 
vious high  records  were  equaled^ 

Concentrate  rations  costs  were  moderately  higher  than  a  year  ago*    In  milk 
—selling  areas,  the  value  per  100  pounds  in  May  averaged  $3*86,  up  8  percent  from 
May  1951 •     la  cream—selling  areas,  concentrate  rations  were  worth  $3*37  ?or  1^^ 
pounds,  a  gain  of  l>  -percent  ever  May  a  year  ago0    The  milk— feed  price  ratio  for 
May  was  about  average  end  slightly  below  last  year.     The  but t'-rf at—feed  ratio., 
v/bile  only  a  trifle  under  May  a  year  ago,  was  about  4  percent  below  the  longtime 
average  for  the  month,, 

POULTRY  jyjtfa  EGO  PRODUCTION:     Farm  flocks  laid  5,983,000,000  eggs  in  May  —  2  per- 
cent more  than  in  May  last  year,  but  about  the  ear;.,  as  the  1941-50  average.  Egg 
production  was  above  a  year  ago  in  the  Forth  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic 8  and  western 
States,  the  same  in  the  West  Forth  Central  and  South  Central  and  1  percent  less 
in  the  East  Forth  Central  States,,     Increases  from  last  year  were  2  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  6  pe  rcent  in  the  West  and  7  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic 
States*     Egg  production  for  tee  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  5  percent  larger 
than  in  these  months  last  year.. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  during  May  was  18,3  eggs  per  layer,  about  equal 
to  the:  record  ra  t e  in  May  last  year,  compared  with  the  average  of  17  08  eggs.  The 
rate  was  1  percent  below  a  year  ago  in  the  East  Forth  Central,  South  \tlantic,  and 
South  Central  States,  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  and  Wc  st  Forth 
Central  States,  and  in  the  West  was  1  percent  above  last  year.     Hate  nor  layer  on 
hand  curing  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  o?*6  eggs,  compared  with  80 • 6  last 
year  and  the  average  of  73*9  eggs* 


Fat ion's  farm  flock  averaged  3 26 g ri3 9 000  layers  in  May  —  2  percent  more 
than  in  May  last  year,  but  4  nercent  below  average.    Numbers  of  laeeers  wore  up  from 
last  year  in  all  areas  except'  the  Forth  Central  States  where  they  were  unchanged^ 
Increases  from  last  year  were  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.  3  percent  in 
the  South.  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  Western,  and  5  percent  in  the  Fe rth  Atlantic 
States*    The  disappearance  of  layers  from  May  1  to  June  1  was  5  percent  which  is 
about  average,  compared  with  6  percent  last  yearc 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  June  1  are  esti- 
mated at  488,794,000  —  7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  %k  percent  below  the 
average.     Young  chicken  holdings  on  June.  1  were  smaller  than  a  year  ago  in  all  areas 
of  the  country,     Decreases  from  a.  year  ago  were  ?  percent  in  the  Forth  Atlantic 
States,  3  percent  in  the  East  Forth  Central,  7  percent  in  the  South  Central,  8  per- 
cent in  the  West  Forth  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  18  percent  in 
the  Western  States*  -  14©-. 
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HENS  ANTj  PUI.LETS  0?  L 411110  AGES  CHICKS  AND  lOUNC  CHICKENS 
MD  EGGS  LAID  PES.  100  LA  YEP  S  01T  # ABMS  *  OTjKE  I 

Year  S    North    §  E0Sorfch  g  ¥3 North  i  South    i      South    ?  Western  s  United 
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HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS*  JUNE  3 


Tbxmsands 

1941-50  (Avc)       43't0l4      6*k*9O0      ?675S5  30*582  63*248  30,887  329*102 

1951  '+9*869     '  61,302      869538  30*326  52,614  30,148  310*847 

1952  32,927      61*685      86,329  31sl65  33.917  31,792  3'175815 

CHICKS  AHD  YOUNG  CHICKENS  OH  EAEMS ,  JUKE  1 
thousands 

1941-50  (Av,)       67,835     115*581  '   IThShz     58,438     108*24?        40,988  565*632 

1951  '  87  8  370     107,5^2     142,862     55.266       85,792        44/113  522;945 

1952  85s  874     104,501     ]32:01-^     50-413       79,583        3^/109  488,794 

EGGS  IAID  PEE  100  LAYERS  ON  FARMS*  JUNE  1 
_ Number 

1941-50  (Ay,  )         57,6         57*6         570"8       50,2         49*8  5^0  6  55c 4 

1951  58c6         60o2         60*5        53*6         52.7  58,3  58,0 

1952  .  58,6         59,1         60.1        33,6         52,8  53,9  57,6 

Prie.es  receive;!  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid. -May  averaged  34c2  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  45c 2  cents  last  year,    Egg  prices  decreased  lo0  cent  per  dozen  from 
April  15  to  May  15 ,  compared  with  an  average  seasonal  increase  of  0^3  centc  Shell 
egg  markets  were  weak  early  in  May t  "but  a  firmer  tone  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
months    The  price  trend  was-  lower  .during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  hut  was  upward 
at  most  markets  later  in  the  period^     Offerings  of  eggs  were  fully  ample  at  all 
timesc    The  inters  tor  age  movement  increased  and  toward  the  end  of  May  available 
warehouse  space  was  scarce0 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  24(J3  cents  on 
May  15 ,  compared  with  29.-0  cents  a  year  ago  and  with  2600  cents  on  April  15  0  Live 
poultry  markets  fluctuated  widely  in  May,    Eryers  or  broilers  opened  weak  and  prices 
at  farms  in  the  eastems  southern  and  southwestern  commercial  production  areas 
declined  to  the  lowest  levels  so  far  this  year*    Prices  recovered  sharply  around 
mid-month ;  but  tapered  off  slightly  at  the  ciosec     Hens  were  lower  at  terminal 
markets  .■  with  prices  to  farmers  in  some  mid-we stern  Sta.tes  declining  to  the  lowest 
level  in  two  years,.     Offerings  of  hens  were  fully  ample0     Demand  was  spotty  with 
young  hens  and  heavy  pullets  preferred^ 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-May  averaged  32.-0  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  35*4  cents  last  yearQ     Turkey  markets  during  May  were  steady  to  firm.  Prices 
at  New  York  City  were  unchanged  to  1  cent  higher  on  dry  packed  young  toms  weighing 
2^  pounds  and  up,  while  young  toms  under  24  pounds  advanced  2  to  2"i  cents  and  ice- 
packed  young  hens  of  8  to  10  pounds  closed  7  to  7'i  cents  higher,,     Farm  prices  showed 
a  2*5-  cent  drop  during  the  month  ending  May  15 ,  owing  mainly  to  the  seasonal 
marketing  of  breeder  hensc 

The  mid~May  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $4D23  per 
100  pounds,  compared  with  $4o02  a  year  agofl     The  May  egg-feed  price  relationship  was 
the  least  favorable  since  1937o    Farm  chickens  had  the  least  favorable  chicken-feed 
ratio  since  records  began  in  19240     Turkey-feed  ratio  for  Kay  was  less  favorable  thai 
last  year,  but  was  equal  to  that  of  May  1950<> 
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2  3c  2 

2^  c  0 

27 o5 

0*394 

lOf 175 

to   T  r\n 

12, ,100 

65 

0  "1 

81 

85 

2286 

2br,0 

Or*  r\ 

25  «o 

ls481 

2 . 106 

0  tor* 

2,125 

Pa« 

883 

837 

845 

20  „9 

22c5 

22  6  0 

18;516 

18,832 

18,590 

iOV>  4  *v 

Ohio 

lj996 

1,906 

2,  211 

23  o3 

18  »0 

23  c0 

46,901 

34,308 

C  r\    Q  e"T 
50,053 

lp432 

1,426 

lr.554 

20o^ 

16^5 

23  0  5 

29  5  784 

23  r  5  29 

36,519 

Illo- 

1*363 

1,757 

1  $845 

19  o0 

19  o0 

23  •  5 

26,939 

33^383 

111  »— \  O 

43,358 

Micnc 

988 

1,232 

l;44l 

24fe4 

25  c0 

26.5 

?4? 571 

30;800 

38,186 

WIS  0 

3? 

28 

32 

21 B  6 

24g.  5 

24*0 

693 

686 

768 

Tl  JT  J 

Minn» 

107 

65 

63 

18.-5. 

22c5 

2100 

1,968 

1,462 

1,323 

Iowa 

193 

141 

149 

19o8 

l4o0 

21,0 

3,910 

1,974 

3,129 

Mo# 

1,264 

1,318 

1,371 

15  c9 

17  =  0 

20o0 

20,644 

22,406 

27,420 

S.Pakt 

241 

351 

337 

14,5 

I80O 

18.0 

3,590 

6,318 

6,066 

Nebrn 

3,462 

3,947 

4,500 

19  0  7 

14.-5 

24,0 

69 ;  013 

57  ,  232 

108,000 

Kans<, 

12 3 486 

9S701 

14 ,552 

15o9 

13 , 0 

19.5 

1975903 

126,113 

283,764 

Delo 

63 

58 

57 

18C8 

20o5 

18.0 

1,178 

1,189 

1,026 

Md» 

3  ?9 

262 

259 

19^4 

20&5 

19,0 

6S402 

5,371 

4,921 

ya. 

452 

357 

350 

17^0 

21c0 

20,0 

7,661 

7,497 

7,000 

•v  •  v a . 

83 

58 

58 

17«7 

18o5 

19*0 

1,452 

1,073 

1,102 

vr  o 

435 

381 

392 

.,  1. 
15e4 

23  oO 

24*0 

6,693 

8,763 

9,^08 

S.u, 

213 

175 

206 

13  o9 

20  o0 

?0ft0 

2,934 

3S  500 

4,120 

TOO 

I72 

97 

126 

12^6 

18.5 

19o0 

2a162 

1,794 

2,394 

CTt>- 

V  * 

O  O.  A 

JjO 

223 

221 

ljcD 

lOoO 

18^0 

5,173 

3Pi>68 

3,978 
3 , 584 

Penn.,, 

Jib 

195 

13©9 

15o5 

16.0 

4  ,405 

3,022 

Ma 

T  h 
14 

6 

Q 
O 

Til  D 

14.8 

21  s0 

18,0 

209 

126 

144 

T  T 
11 

3 

O 

21  c  8 

25  3  0 

24«0 

244 

75 

192 

ii  rLo 

^0 

T  Q 

lo 

21 

TO  O 

13  e  2 

t  c:  d 

15«5 

16.5 

367 

279 

3^-6 

5,815 

TO  O 

13  0  2 

9*-5 

15  0  5 

OT      OO  O 

71,737 

O  O  ri 

38,902 

90,132 

V  err 

4  744 

1    Q  V\ 

TO     / 1 

12e"- 

9«>0 

12,0 

60,347 

17,307 

in  ^ 0  0 
41 , 1} £ 

Ton  f 
1011  o  • 

1,350 

1,334 

1,641 

00  0 

23.5 

27 g 974 

29,343 

38,564 

T  rl  Q  Vl  n 

L  0.9/110 

748 

759 

888 

0  c  0 

25  «3 

00  r\ 

24  «0 

18.782 

16,698 

21t312 

yo« 

198 

284 

335 

or*  0 

lOoO 

22o0 

4,021 

5,112 

7,370 

^  -L  W  t 

1,821 

2,375 

3,04o 

1  Q  Q 
I7  oj 

1  il  O 
J.H'c  U 

34,872 

33 s 250 

72,960 

T0Mex» 

334 

143 

157 

u;o 

5.5 

4e0 

3.800 

786 

628 

VriZc 

26 

22 

23 

22v0 

26,0 

25«o 

571 

572 

575 

ftah 

252 

323 

326 

20o0 

18^0 

18C0 

4,977 

5,814 

5,868 

^ev. 

5 

4 

5 

27«7 

28„0 

300o 

141 

112 

150 

■  Fa  she 

I,  TBI 

29l44 

2,466 

28al 

28,0 

29c0 

49,953 

60,032 

71,514 

Orego 

713 

753 

904 

26c2 

29  o5 

28.0 

18C620 

22: 214 

?5,312 

Calif 0_ 

602 

_  _  111  _ 

_  _665_ 

18  ol 

17^0_  _ 

21 0r> 

10,990 

  9  ",74l  _ 

13,965 

45,245 

39,762 

51 i 081 

17*7 

16.2 

20.8 

799,977  645,469  1* 

060,298 
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UNITED  .ST  AXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  G  RKULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  cf  agrjcultural  economic^  Washington,   D .  c, 

as  of                              CROP  REPORTING  HOARD  22.52 

Jfcfce.l,  "1952   3t.Q0  JkH»  CE,.£tTX 

III  r  I  M  I  I  11  M  1  Mlllt  H  f  I    1 1 1 1 1  I  I  i  t  I  I  f  t  IMI  I  MlllMMf  If  MIMll  I  III  I  I  t  U  1 1 1 1  !  I  1  r  t  II  IT1  III  I  I  tt  n  1  .  I  If  I  (U  M  M  M  I  I  II  tt  t  i  r  in  1  I  M  I  HI  1  Mf  11  1^ 

-  _~  Acreage  for  grain      _    _  Yi_eld  -ger  acre_  ^JProduc^tion  

State  g .  •        ;           ?,          .'Average?           g      -    ,     3  Average  %  nrit1      ?  ■ 

o Average              harvest ,      ^      195 i  t  caved    s      ;     -         1951  caned 

;  1941-50;   y-     1952          >5        ;  1952    ;  ^  ^  ;           ?  1952 

Thousand  acres  Itashels  Thousand  bushels 

1.5         12        *9      1?,7     "  18c 5  '     3.8o 5                263"         222  166 

IT,  J,             14        11         9     17."  2       19c  0      '±7,0               241         209  153 

Pa*                33         12         11      14,9       15  0  5       15,5                4?8          18b  '170 

Ohio              44     •    18       '17      16,8       l6o0       17o5                727          288  '  298 

•Ind0              82        50         50      13c4       12,5       l4o0             1,099          625  700 

■ii.i0         52    •  47      4o    12.7     130     15*0           '661       611  600 

Mich.             62         62        48      1308       l4u0      14Q5                86l          868  -  696 

Wis,            102         97        50      11,3       1105       12»0             1,142       1,116  600 

Minn-           171     .  190       137      13-5       15-0       14C5             2,31?       2^50  i<986 

Iowa              14         10           9      l406       14C0       15,0                 210           140  135 

Moa           ,-    40     .:    25         23      li.  5       -llo0       11.0                 453           275  '253 

U.Dako      ,   369       183       143'     12,1       l4o0        9,0             4,724       2,562  1,287 

,S,Dak,          434     .512       317      12„3        23,0       13o0             5,435        6,656  4SI21 

17ehrc           329       202        156      10,6         8-5       12o0             3,570        1,717  1*872 

Kans0             73         30         34      10o6         9, L)       1105                 780           285  •  391 

Eel,              16         19         20      13.6        1.4.5       14,0                 218           276  280 

Mdo                17         14         15      14e6       1405       15*0                 248           203  225 

31         19         17      13-4       14,5      15o0                412          276  255 

•W.Va,              4          2          2      12,6       13,0      1460                  45            2b  28 

'H,C0              29     :   15         14      ilc6       l4v0      15,0                33b          210  210 

S.oC0             14         6          7      9,5       '-12  c  5      12*  5               135           75  88 

Ga.                10           4           6       8,7       1100      12,0                  85            44  "  72 

!Ky0               29         17        18     13.3       12.0      14.0                384          204  252 

Tenn,             31         15         16      10,2       10,0       10c5                 317           150  '  168 

Okla,           70        45        81      8,3        5.0       5o5               603          225  446 

Tex3              24         13         30       9ol       -6-0        9*0                 214            78  270 

Mont.             25          9          7     12*1       10,5      13,0                307            94  91 

Idaho             5          3          3      14,-5       1%0      15  ..0                 70            45  45 

Wyo0              14          b          8      10.8       11,0      lld0                157            6b  ■  •'  88 

Colo,             69         30         30       9,4         3,0      12,0                684          240  *  ■  36O 

.feMex0      .8.5           3       9,8         3-0      IOc.O                  76            25  30 

Utah               856      10o4         9..0      10,.  0                  80            45  60 

Wash,             19         14         12      1108       llo0      12o0                 232           154  144 

Or  eg,             30         23         25      I3.5       12,0      13.5                 4l6           276  338 

Calif,,  10           8  8__  _1105      •  llofi      12«°  121  38  _    *  _  ^6_ 

2*1*1  _  jG&iC  1*23.1  _^381_  JL2, 1     _12.4  _  itjtZlZ  -  -2§i5?i  Z.2l2gd  iGjSZt 

ALL  SPRI£^ 

'  _ ■ —  _  _  E^^^jy^js?1—   —        *       2~  «  £r£^ciA£n  .... ...  , 

State  s  Average    :      _,Q<        g  Indicated  s  State  3  Average      8      Q           I  Indicated 

,k       1  I9ifc50        J^i  „  i  _1952  lL  1  2_124L~£0_       ^£x_  _  ^  _  __1Q52  l/_, 

Thousand  "bushels  g  T  ho  us  and  du  s  he  1  s_ 

UJ0               109           "l44            120     sldaho         13,378        '  21,270  '  19,350 

Wis,             ls307           1,170          1,175      sWyba          *                        1*638  1,700 

Minn,         18,378        189560       17^858     rColo,,          2,498           1,717  1>995 

Iowa               250              238            252     ?,HoMex0            305               308  375 

NcDakc      140,940       150,975      104,794     sUtah            2,259            3,267  3*240 

S0Dako       38,32^        50s942       39,891     IHev,               341              390  392 

Ke"br0           1,05  3             841            759     gWash,         1^,442          15,120  9}223 

Mont.         44,558        68,640       60,203     ?0resc  4,730   6,78^   4,532  _ 

6U7So    '  "  284,687     _  342 ,00^  _  _  263,859  _ 
I^Based~largely  on  prospective  p lan €edT acreage  ^pof"te"c[  m  15arcE"« 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  'c^_ ;  WclRiciruTURAi.  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  iI^mi.Q.i.iS  

June  lx  1952  *                '  l  t  u  '  "'  3iQu.i^M..IiO..Tj 

iiMr.mMii.mmi.nu  Inmnmn  Mr.Mii»iM<nn  ■■imti.fliimiillililimi:f  •■••<>•»!  ""'  ,..i,M..,M....mM..i.Mmmm....  mlllMl  ll...H»miilllllHiM.li. 


State  "t   


All  bay 
Average: 


1941-50 : 


1952 


Alfalfa  hay 

Average:  Ju 
1941-50:  "J 


Glover  and  :  , 
..     ..     ,        Vfild  hay 
_ 1 1 no t hy„hay j:  _  _ .  _  _  

Aver- cP :        Average-:  ' 

1941-50  :„  _  Al941-50j.1l  I 

Percent 


Past-ore 


Average 
1941-50 


1952 


Maine 

89 

93 

86 

94 

91 

94 

i  j  , 

_  _ 

86 

92 

M.H. 

90 

95 

91 

93 

91 

95 



88 

94 

vt. 

90 

93 

89 

90 

90 

91 

90 

93 

Mass . 

89 

92 

89 

95 

90 

94 

87 

96 

H.I . 

88 

95 

89 

95 

90 

96 

... 

68 

96 

Conn. 

89 

93 

92 

95 

91 

94 

turn  mm 

89 

91 

&.y. 

86 

89 

38 

90 

87 

88 



88 

89 

if.  J. 

83 

69 

86 

67 

34 

90 



86 

90 

Pa. 

86 

91 

87 

93 

85 

90 

mmmm 

83 

93 

Ohi-o 

84 

93 

86 

93 

84  ' 

91 

68 

93 

Ind. 

83 

91 

86 

91 

83 

92 

m  . 

89 

94 

111. 

85 

90 

38 

91 

85 

91 

— mm 

m*mm 

90 

92 

Mich. 

84 

86 

86 

37 

84 

86 



36 

33 

Wis. 

85 

88 

88 

87 

84 

90 

87 

90 

85 

91 

Minn. 

81 

80 

81 

85 

30 

82 

30 

75 

82 

83 

I  ov/a 

85 

95 

89 

94 

84 

95 

88 

94 

33 

96 

Mo, 

85 

84 

89 

85 

86 

89 

87 

82 

89 

35 

IT.Dak. 

81 

53 

83 

60 

mmmm 

81 

52 

81 

47 

S.Dak. 

82 

84 

34 

87 

81 

90 

81 

32 

82 

84 

i\i'e"br . 

83 

95 

85 

93 

86- 

92 

82 

96 

83 

96 

Kans. 

85 

86 

83 

83 

87 

82 

87 

83 

87 

91 

Del. 

84 

84 

87 

90 

84 

33 

— 

86 

93 

Md. 

81 

88 

85 

90 

80 

86 

 _ 

— 

84 

91 

Ya. 

79 

89 

84 

93 

78 

39 

— 

85 

91 

v;.Va. 

81 

88 

85 

92 

82 

90 

 _ 

84 

90 

K.C. 

80 

84 

87 

.30 

•81 

mmwm 

81 

84 

s.c. 

74 

81 

— 

-  |  | 

— — 

„  .. 

76 

35 

da. 

76 

83 

80 

86 

78 

80 

L _  ^~ 

 . 

78 

85 

Pla, 

73 

81 

«_-, 

— — 



(  _i 



72 

82 

Ky. 

84 

87 

38 

85 

85 

86 

•mm* 



87 

91 

Term. 

79 

79 

85 

79 

79 

78 

,     ,  , 



83 

Ala. 

77 

82 

84 

72 

77 

78 

.  — 

79 

■io 

Miss. 

78 

83 

81 

69 

73 

82 

82 

85 

Ark. 

81 

82 

84 

36 

82 

33 

84 

82  ^ 

86 

36 

La. 

80 

85 

82 

89 

79 

89 

33 

37 

Okla. 

80 

85 

79 

87 

87 

85*.  " 

65 

88 

Tex. 

79 

79 

86 

86 

_ 

— >(-, 

84 

81  •: 

83 

75 

Mont . 

.  83 

83 

84 

89 

86 

92 

'  83 

83. 

82 

85 

Idaho 

*86  .. 

95 

85 

96 

68 

"  93 

86 

93"  * 

89 

93 

Wyo . 

39 

90 

88 

38 

90 

;  38 

.89 

94 

88 

90 

Colo. 

86 

95 

84 

93 

39 

.     95  < 

86 

92 

86 

95 

K.Mex. 

83 

91 

85 

91 

82 

95 

68 

66  ' 

•  71 

67 

Ariz> 

88 

92- 

88, 

1:      90  : 

78 

95 

Utah 

84 

95 

'81  ' 

"•  '98 

87 

96 

83 

91 

86 

93 

Nev. 

81 

99 

-,-:81t- 

88 

65 

•100 

83 

100 

83 

86 

Wash, 

87  ' 

86 

i  •  37. 

••  '87 

88 

88 

84 

83 

89 

85 

Or  eg. 

87 

§1 

33 

92 

90 

91 

84 

91 

89 

92 

Calif 

-  _Q5  _ 

89 

-  _  87_ 

91 

J2_ 

31 

60..  _ 

39 

U.S. 

84  " 

87 

86 

89 

"85  ' 

"  ~*9~0  " 

33 

81 

85 

88 

17 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  C.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  tetJ§JUvl2§§ — r — 

Jqae,,%t  - 3.953  3:00  (S»r>T*J__ 


i  r  i  i  M  il  l  ii  it  i  1 1  sit'  m  t  H  r  1 11 1  ii  i  it  n  it  u  ||  i  i  m  1 1 1 ||  i 1 1  u  <  I 1 j  m  t  i ,  i  h  j  i  ,  1 1 1  H  n  ||  i  i  i|    i  1 1  ;  1 1 1  ri  ■  11   1 1  i  ri  '  j  i  ;  1 1  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i ,  .  1 1 1  >  i  1 >  i 1  i  ■  i  •  i  i : ,  i  m  it  "  U  j  :  1  ill  1 1*  f  it  1 1  n  IWf  f  l|lltMIMIUIftlMttlfli|ltf  tMI  i> 


iiiiiiMi'niiiiiii'Jiit'M  i 


F3AGE3S 

 Prp_d\xnt  ion_l/.  

1350  |  1951 

Thou  s  an  &  tm  sh  els 


State 


Average  : 
1941-50    .  ! 


Indicated 
1952 


10 

1 

9 

8 

Mass, 

54 

15 

87 

56 

R.I. 

13 

4 

21 

17 

Conn. 

127 

93 

143 

129 

1 , 347 

1,023 

1,312 

1 , 280 

W  T 

1,524 

1,704 

1,992 

l,17o 

Pa. 

2,051 

2,194 

2,352 

2,  233 

Unio 

918 

£08 

907, 

861 

Inc.. 

507 

i>  I  o 

72 

455 

ill* 

1,787 

1 , 344 

224 

1,924 

Mich. 

5,861 

4,800 

o05 

5,868 

HO  . 

olo 

500 

o04 

&ans. 

77 

117 

130 

1^<J 

x  ex  . 

<>bl 

SO 

I/O 

14b 

1  OA 
U4 

Mr! 

>      A  OO 

TOO 

4»70 

va. 

x ,  4od 

riss  ri 

707 

1 ,771 

«-)  AO<l 

«d,  UcJ4 

m  .  v  a» 

ool 

oyu 

JL  ,  GO  ( 

1 , 806 

T         O  O 

1 ,  o 

rz  o^c 

«J  ,  .<<.>'-< 

ooO 

0  4 1 9  80 

4,0-^J 

Gr'a 

X*i 

olU 

O  ,  O  (  u 

J!  JLa. 

DO 

14 

24 

21 

572 

115 

r  3 

^48 

III  n  vs 

x  enn« 

70  ( 

53 

80 

/i  *i  <i 
414 

Ala. 

1,035 

220 

255 

n  f\ 

6o0 

Miss, 

702 

183 

ore 

512 

2,02«' 

1  ,coQ 

1,044 

1 , 701 

Xi  d. 

v4 

6o 

110 

7C» 

--'.OO 

41  -.6 

OUo 

Tex. 

1,327 

472 

595 

429 

I  daho 

284 

41 

350 

359 

Colo, 

1,881 

1,219 

316 

2,565 

167 

32 

270 

320 

Utah 

645 

112 

800 

648 

V/ash. 

2,085 

135 

810 

1,708 

Oreg, 

575 

250 

400 

571 

Calif,,  all 

30,598 

3/39,669 

.2/35,873  . 

33,294 

Clingstone  3/ 

19,506 

ji/19,668 

jg/  34, 544 

22,210 

Freestone 

  11,193  

  ICJDOl^ 

 11^.334  

„  1U084_ 

U.S. 

4/  68^1 &  1 

50^,627 

63^.527 

6^365 

X/    For  seme  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharver-ted  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.    In  1950  and  1951,  estimates  of  such  qu: rentier,  v/ere  as  follows  ( 1,000  cu, )l 
1950-  ivlichigau,  100}  California  Clingstone,  1,260?  1951-  South  Caroli-a,  303;  Georgia,  100; 
'California  Clingstone^'  16S, 

2]    Includes  e:;cess  callage  of  harvested  irxit  (1,000  "bu,)t  195C«»  California  Clingstone,  833| 
Ty51»  South  Carolina,  366;  G-eorgia,  100;  California  Clingstone,  1,042*. 
3/    Ivlainly  for  canning,.  •- 

LU.  S.  average  includes:  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Ariaona,  and  Nevada  from  1941 
ugh  1943,    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  v-ere  discontinued  beginning  with  tho  1944 
crop* 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington 


as  of 
June  1,  195.2 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


D.  C. 
June  ltf,  1$52 


3fOO>tW 


t 1 1 IIIII  lit  I II II I II ' 


i  tun  r  illlll i»l  mil II  i 


>'  I  M  i  i  i  1  :  i  i  i  -  i  f  I  i  i  i  i  i 


I  i  I  I  I  I  ;  i    i  :    i  i  ii  ■  i  i  i  ,  i  ■  i  i  .  it  i  t  i  i  i  i  i  i  ,  i  |  |  m  i  1  l  i  i  I  M  I  I  I 


iiliHiiriiiiiiiiiliMMiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiHifir 


P2ARS 


State 


Produc^ion_  If 


Average 
1941^50 


1950 


1951 


Indicated 


Mass* 
Conn, 

i' »  y. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind, 

111. 

Mich. 

Mo, 

Kans, 

V 

W,  Vb. 

H.C, 

s,c. 

C-a# 
Fla. 

Tenn. 

Ala, 
Miss. 


La,  . 

Okla. 

Tex.     •  - 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

V/ash.,  all 

B art let t 

Other 
Or eg. ,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Calif.  ,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 


Thousand  bushels 


42 
50 
679 
277 
2/4-3 
136 
308 
721 
194 

m 
210 

72 
202 

92 
31&. 

128 
168 
241 
275 
153 
168 
150 
335 
57 
137 
156 
7,046 
5,231 
1,815 
4,929 
1,971 
2,958 

11,009 
1,458 


2/ 


21.9 
Go 
520 
210 

177 
81 
lbl 

736 
135 
74 
42 
42 
73 

153 
•78 
35 
43- 
97 

13$ 
•  107 
105 
-117 
227 
36 
160 

35 
5,703 
3,950 
1,753 
5,713 
1,396 
3,317 
14,1' 8 
12,668 
1,500 


45 
53 
436 
200 
200 
100 
204 
966 
132 
78 
102 

59 
154 
64 
241 
75 
56 
53 

99 
126 

94 

70 
104 
261 

53 
193 
198 

5,55^ 
3,970 
1,534 
2/  4,997 
2,147 
2/  2,850 
15,001 
13,001 
2,000 


42 

52 
454 
205 
180 
94 
'  188 

1,073 
161 

74 
132 

73 
168 

50 
224 
110 

95 
115 
117 
181 

96 
115 

79 

170 

76 
234 
260 
5,238 
3,654 
1,584 
5,520 
2,166 

3,35^ 
14,584 

13,001 

1,533 


u,  s 


2/  30,306  29,312  30,028  3°JLX^0_ 

1/  lor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1951,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were. as 
follows  (1,000  "bUo)j  Few  York,  63;  Michigan,  40 a 

2/  Includes  excess  cull age  of  harvested  fruit  ( 1,000  bu. ) :  1950  -  Washington 
Bartlett,  208;  1951  -  Oregon  Other,  115, 

2J  U«  S„  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  Feu  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Hhode  Island,  Few  Jersey,  Iowa,  Febraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Few  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Fevada  from  1941  through  1943a    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  beginning  with  the  1944  cropa 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ?une  l2i   

Jm.i»..l?52. l.  3:00  p.m.  (s.vrTT 


i  m  i  1 1 1 1  m  n  i  f  1 1 1 1  m  1 1  n  1 1 1 1  n  t  ( 1 1 ;  f  i  n  i  <-t  1 1  m  i  ( 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 1 1  r  m  1 1 


Illftl III! II 


flll'llillt 


'  !  I  I  I  I  i  I  ■  I  I  II  t  M  I  I  '  !  I  I  I  t  I  1  M  I  I  t  I  I  (  I  I  i  I  t  |  I  II  U  \ 


1 1  m  n  i  inn  ii i mi  'mi  it  1 1 i'ii  i 1 1 tit t iiir 


APRICOTS  A1TD  CALIFORNIA  rALHJTS,  PLUMS,  AFI)  PRTHES 


Crop 


.  and 


State 


i  Average 


Production  l7 

mmm      mm      mm  Wi      »n>i«l  !■ 

1950      .  !  1951 


Indicated 

.11251 


12 


Tons 


WADTUTS: 
California 


APRICOTS: 
California 
Washington 
Utah  " 


63,030   ;  ;  58,000 
Fresh  Basis 


203,700 
20,020 


213,000 
1,600 
400 


67,000 


172,000 
4,800 
6,400 


71,000 


155.000 

14,500 
6,000 


__3_States    _226 ,  740 _        215,000  183,200     _  175,100 

PLUMS;"" 

79,000  2/77,000 
Dry  Basis  3/ 


California 

PBTHBS: 


97,000 


56,000 


California 


183,700 


1^9,000 


177,000 


137,000 


l/~~For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes-  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1951»  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (tons):  Plums,  California,  3,000$  Prunes,  California,  1,000  (dry  "basis). 
Zj  Includes  2,000  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 

2/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2>;  lb,  01  fresh  fruit  to  1,1b. 
dried. 

'  MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTS  AISD  TOTS 


Crop 


and 


:         Average  : 
State         m  __19^1-i0_  t 


Co^ndition^Jltrie  1 

1951 

Percent 


1952 


PLUMS: 
Michigan 

PPU3SS: 

Idaho 

Washington,  all 
Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 

Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 
GRAPES: 

California,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
OTHER  CROPS: 

California: 

Figs  • 

Olives 

Almonds 
Washington: 

Filberts 
Oregon: 

Filberts 
Florida: 
—  Avocado^s 

ime  average. 


61 


53 
64 
7u 

49 
52 
66 
49 

84 
84 
84 
84 


83 

75 

62 

y  n 
75 

_  _62 

-  20  - 


58 

62 
40 
33 
49 
56 

27 

64 

88 

85 
90 


84 

77 
68 

46 

73 
70 


75 

93 
57 
57 
5ro 
55 
73 
51 

82 
77 
80 

85 


85 
82 

57 
68 
80 
77 


U  N  !  T  E 

Crop  Rep  over 

as  of 
June_l,  195?„; 

lini  1 1  n  H» .  i  i  mi  mi  i<  •  inn  1 1  f  •»  jtt .  i  i»f  in  1 1 1 . : .  m  1 1  it  1 1 1 1 


STAT  E  3  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  OF  AGRICULT  U  R  E 
BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    EC    .  OMiCS 


C!^0?  REPORTING  L  O  A  R  D 


Washington,  D.  C, 

J'iine  10,  19^2  _ 

3xDQ  R«Mr  b'^.--^T.e.L 


■  F ! 1 1 1  111  1 :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  • 


HUM  f  till!  II 


' ri i     i tit  1 1 


I  It  1 1 1 1 1  i I M 1 1 1 1 : . t lit  III  1 1  J i  III!  I 


CHOP 


emus  fruits. 

Production  l/ 


km) 


'-•Gondii. ion  'rune  1  (Uew  Crop) 
Thousand  "boxes  Percent 


■Average  • 


1949 


1952 


1/ 


Calurf  ornia-J  all 

Navels  -  &  MisCo 

Valencia s 
Florida,-  all 

Early  &  Midseason  3/ 

Valencia  s' 
Texas,  all 

Early  &  Mid'season  2/ 

Valencias 
Arizona,-,  all 

Navels  &  Misca  2/ 

Valencia s 
Louisiana;  all  ?J 

Total  Ea"rly  &  Mid  season  6/46*35*3 
_T_ctal_Vale-;ci9  s  _'~_52»?38 

L  Florida    ji,890 

■All  oranges  ft  tangerines: 
__5_States  4/ 

"geapsfruit^ 

Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Other  • 
.  crras,  all 


43,196 

18,273" 
29 , 9  23 
46  070 
25»050 
21 »0?0 

3/l6 

2,?S0 

lc356 
.905 
466 

306 
'99,09b 


4l:986p 
15  0630 
26,230 
583 500 
33,600 
24 t 900 
1,760 
1,120 
64o 
965 
585 
4QQ 


45,210 

l4?6i0 
30f6oo 
67,300 
36,800 
30,500 

2r7C0 
1,800 
900 
1*400 
6.50 
750 
300 


30*300 

12,900 

25^00 

78 , 500 

44,000 

34,500- 

300 

200 

100 

750 

350 

•400 
<n 


'1Q2~:  \6$  li6»9ioTi?£. 
'  5ls295   54*160  57  gOO 
.  §2*750^  60^00 

.  _5jicLQn  4A80O_  4,500  2 

102-986    108*465  1?1,710  122,400 


83 
82 

83 
69 
70 

69 
68 

ife/6l 
4/60 
"  74 
4/67 

'  75 

""77 


85 

P0 

83 

83 

75 

72 

75 

74 

75 

71 

1 

41 

1 

44 

1 

3? 

73 

75 

71 

74 

74 

75 

10 

51 

78~ 

7? 

£9_ 
— u 

 ^ 

—    —  — — 

— — 

/l 

D/ 

73 

69 

69 

65 

1 

24 

79 

80 

89 

82 

89 

83 

§9„ 

_  _8l  _ 

46_ 

s  ^ 

_  _J  _  _ 

84 

79 

62 

82 

Arizona,,  all 


27*280 
11 , 730 
15 t 550 
17,387 

3  p  ?9* 
2,8Q2 


24, 200 
11*200 

13  i,  000 
3.400 


1,155 


2,500 
1,060 


33 9 200  3^,000 
15. 800  17,000 
l7e4oo  19,000 
7,500  200 
3B150  2,000 
",'730  2,150 

1,160  630 


1, 


1*570  1*520 


 50,85?  _  26^500_  46^580^40^, 350 

12*993     11*360  13^50i2,c00 
260         280  260 


62 


62 

65 

59 

61 

74 

81 
4/80 
4/81 


California,  all 
Desert  Va  1 1 ey s 
 0ther_   1*737 

California  j>/ 
LIMES j 

Florida  2/ 
June  1  forecast  of  1952 

croT)  Florida  lime  s 
l/^eason  begins  with  the  oioc_ 

Harvest  the  following  year*    In  California  -nickino  usually  extends  from  about  0ct#l 
to  Dec,  31  of  the  following  year*    In_other~  States  the  season  begins  about  0ct3  1 
and  ends  in  early  suinme 
aboi 
t: 

CO! 


79 
72 


300 


>om 


the  Tear  shewn  and  e:v:!  s  with  the  couplet? on  of 


79'  lb«;  Florida  limes,  60  lb.  6/  In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscel- 
laneous, ' 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  Rl C U  L T U R E 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  cf  agricultural  economics  Washington,   D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  £mSL-Mu,lM8  


ii.-iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiwiiriiiifi 


Kllllll'  (I  I  I  1  I  I  !  I  Ml  t  (If  1 


lit! fllllll 


lIMIMIIilllllM 


tt  t  ii  1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 » i » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 , 


 GHEEffilBS  

Leties  :  

Indlcafc  ed    ; Average 
1953__       . :  1941^50 


State 


N.Y. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Mich, 

WlS  e  

5  East. 

£>tates  

Mont  t, 
Idaho 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Or  eg. 
Calif _ 
7  West. 

jStates_  

12  States 


Average1. 
.1941-501 

2,620 
1,260 
441 
4,360 


Sweet  var 
195C  :  1951 


Tons 
4,600  6~000 
1,500 
510 
8  j,300 


1,600 

'520 
6,800 


5,100 
1,600 
530 
9S100 


16,960 
65050 
2,238 
46,650 
12,750 


y  

8  our_  var  i et i_es_ 

1950     ;  1951 

Tons 
26  ,100  ~30,200 
85 400  12,000 
2,860  2,600 
93,000^/04,700 
13,000  .  14 p 500  t 


Indicated 

24,100 
9,800 
2,370 

87,400 

16,400 


8,681  14,910  14,920 


16,330  i. 


83,643 


579        320  40 
2,534    1,250  3,250 
466        230  380 
3 s 254        440  4,000 
265290  16,500  12,700 
20,980  17?400  16,700 
29^650 J31 ,000  19^800 


■  960j 
4,660  I 
980! 
4?4C0l 
17,800) 
24,800 | 
36,100 


317 
'524 
3,204 
2,150 
3,950 
2,190 


148,360  144,000  _ 
230  " 


350 
1,600 

800 
2,900 
2,400 


30 
'610 
3,200 
3?200 
3,500 
3,700 


140,070 
350 
810 
2,200 
2,800 
29800 
3S000 


8^753_67?140  56_A870_  _ 

92j.434_82,050  71*790  

If  ?or  some  States  in  certain  years 
on  account  of  economic  conditions, 
follows  (tons)s  Washington  Sweet,  1 
excess  callage  of  harvested  fruit. 


_89s700{  12,335  _  8S230  14,240 
1062030L98,983  156,640  158,240 

es  some  quantities 
of  such  quantitis 
9  200.    2/  Include 


,  production  includ 
In  1951,  estimates 
.220;  Colorado  Sour 


_  ll_i960_ 

™  15r-^030_ 
unbar  vested 
s  were  as 
s  8,700  tons 


C0jjTOITI0ir_jpE  1  l/„0J  ALL  JARLY  POT&TOJS  2j_9  19  STATES. 


State 

i  Average 

1951  ; 

Percent 

1952 

:  1941-50 

87 

89 

81 

Mo. 

84 

94 

82 

Kans. 

88 

93 

90 

Bele 

86 

94 

83 

Md. 

87 

89 

81 

Ya. 

81 

85 

81 

IT.C. 

80 

79 

81 

s.c. 

72 

76 

85 

Ga. 

75 

67 

82 

75 

86 

87 

Ky. 

84 

84 

90 

Tenn.  ' 

81 

70 

83 

Alac 

76 

78 

89 

Miss, 

73 

67 

76 

Ark. 

74 

62 

73 

La. 

72 

72 

80 

0klao 

73 

81 

75 

Texc 

73 

76 

77 

Calif. 

88 

95 

86 

19  States 

79 

81 

83 

1/  Condition  reported  as  of  June  1,  or  at  time  of  harvest.     2/  For  all  States  ercept  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  condition  relates  to  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest  "before  September  1. 
Condition  for  Missouri  and  Kansas  relates  to  the  commercial  early  crop  only. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT             bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  JD.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  ,5?£L£9x .jr.?.? 3.  r. 

Jtine  1,  .-1952  3; 00  P.M.(E»I),T«7 
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SUGAR,  BEET  PULP  AHD  MOLASSES  PRODUCTION  *-  UNITED  STATES  l/ 


I  I  I  I  m  :  ■  i  i  ,  i  i  i  i  i    .  i  i  M  i  i  i  i  >  j  i  i  i  r  h  i  i  i  i  p  i  i  r 


Product 


1950 


195; 


J  Average; 

£1940.4491  . 

Thousand  short  tons  ; 


Sugar,  raw  value?  '  s 

Sugar  Beet  1,433      2,012  1,5525 

_  Sugarcane  442          564   4182 

I  „  Total  1*925  Z  2,1?6  ~1^92Q! 

Sugar,  refined  ba.siss  .  f 

Sugar  "beet  1,386      1,880  1,4503 


Sugarcane 


413 


527 


•zcn  * 


Total  2,2-9  _  2,407  .JU.841* 


Product 


Sugar  beet  pulp? 

Molasses 

Dried 

Wet 
Molasses; 

Sugar  "beet 

Sugar  canes 
Edible 


5  Averages  1950  :  1S51 

,S  19 40-49   i  . 

Thousand  sho r t  tor s 


156  293 
99  113 
1,345  1,7.61. 
Thou sim d  j? all  ons 
i  65  " 


2j 


X  p  q j 


098 


 ^   _  _  ^lajckstraxi  3/ 

l/  Based  on  data  from  Sugar  Branch,  PMA0  2/  Not  available,, 
ing  high  test  molasses  made  from  frozen  canec 

SUGAR  BEETS 
_  ^Acjr^agejplanteJd^        Acreage  harvested 


2/ 

7,479  4.339  3,244 
32_.^347„.  45,095  45JD79 
3/  80°  BriZj  includ- 


S Yield  par  harvested  acre 


State 

3  Average; 

1950  8 

1951 

%  Average! 

1950  1 

1951 

$  Average; 

1950  1 

1951 

J  1.940-49? 

• 

Ji  1940-49  i 

to 

—   J. 

Thousand  acr 

es 

Thou 

sand  ac?:es 

jjjho 

rt  tons 

Ohio 

30 

30 

14 

26 

2h 

13 

.'?>6 

12.5 

9.8 

Mich.  • 

93 

121 

65 

'  79 

'  98 

53 

"8*6 

10,4 

11-4 

Nebr , 

63 

62 

•  59 

57 

59 

55 

12.5 

13.8 

12*4  ■ 

Mont. 

74 

66 

49 

69 

52 

45 

11.8 

18©  0 

11,9 

Idaho 

74 

97 

71 

65 

87 

66 

15.6 

17.3 

18.6 

Wyo . 

38 

38 

32 

34 

36 

31 

12.0 

1 3 .  o 

14,1 

Colo. 

152 

154 

132 

140 

146 

124 

13,6 

15,0 

15.4 

Utah 

40 

40 

28 

38 

38 

dO 

13.8 

14,1 

1505 

Calif.  1/ 

140 

219 

148 

128 

.  209 

140 

16.5 

18,3 

13,9 

Other  States 

124 

187 

159 

113 

168 

138 

12.4 

13,9 

U.S. 

828 

1^014 

757 

750 

925 

691 

13.1 

14.6 

15,2 

•  Production  3  Season  av,  price  per      l        Value  of 

State         : Averages        n^    s  S ton  -rac'd  by  farmers  3/ s  production  

V"      1951      1    1950  '  T  1951 


Ohio 
Mich, 
Nebr  ♦ 
Mont, 
Idaho 
h 


1950  '   

.21940-49?     ._  t  J_  1950 


Thousand  short  tons 


Dollars 


258 
704 
715 
817 
1,045 
416 


Colo, 

Utah 

Calif,  if 
Other  _Stat.es 
U.S. 


1,883 
517 


1,^93 
9,878 


277 
1,020 

812 

744 
1,508 

454 
2,183 
•  535 
3,927 
2,075 


127 
605 
683 
537 
1,227 


^0 


11,  D 

11.70 
11c  80 
11.50 
10.80 
11.40 
12.00 
11,30 
10.70 
10.80 


Thousand  dollars 


3,186 


11.° 


9,582 

56 


16,286 
5,176 
26,195 
6,046 
42,019 


458 
1,906 
403 
2;645 
_1_5914_ 

JL3.535  _  10^485  IU2Q  11.60  151,293 

l/    Relates  to  year  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall) 
2/    U0es  not  include  average  Government  payments- under  the  Sugar  Act  (excluding 
abandonment  and  deficiency  payments)  of  $2,43  per  ton  in  1950  and  approximately 
$2,45  in  1951, 


131aA26. 
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BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


uiimiiiiiinuiiiiiMiimiiiiiiitimimimmintiti*  iii  if  imnmin 


<  i  ii  milium :  ■  i 


Washington,   D.  C, 

June  10  ,195?  ; 

ggOO  J^M»  (l/lyT.  j) ,  X 
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SUG-AACA^Ij 

FOR  SU 

aiid  sii~p 

:  Acreage 

ield  of  ca^e 

* 

Cane 

State 

:  iiarve^ted  

♦ 

ir  acre  

1  _  A 

duct  ion  .  

: Averages  1Q-n  *  ,  re-i 
: 1^40-^9;  S 

sAvera 
51940- 

%et 

1.Q  • 

1950|  195 

J  Average? 
81940-49: 

1950  J  1951 

• 

m  •    (    —   ,  ,    t  m 

For  sugar: 

Louisiana 
_  Florida  _ 
  Total  _ 

For  seed: 

Louisiana 
_  Florida  _ 
Total 


Thousand  acres 


Short  tens 


250.8      273        258        18.2       19e5  17.3 

.  30^5  37A4_  J38.9  _30.0      _31,3  _33.4 

281^3„  ISIO^  296.9  JL9«>5  _  _20,9  JL9.3 


Thousand  short  tons 
5,312 


4,577 

5,491 


_  1,169  ± 
6,481  _ 


24  a        22         21  18*2 

JUP-  1A1  1.0  _30,.Q 

25.1        23.1      22.0  18.7 


19.5  17.3 

.°l«j£  —«l2.J^ 
*20.0  ~18.0 


__ol 

462 


34 
463 


4,465 
1,260 
5,725 


353 

J3J3 
395 


For  sugar  &  seed* 

Louisiana  274.9 

-  Florida  31. 5_ 

U.S.  Total  ~306.4" 


295        279  18.2 
.  S&spL.  _39.9  _C0«0 
333.5    318.9  ""if  .4 


19 

.31 

"20 


.5  17.3 
.3  _32.J- 
19,2 


.8 


5,008 
3,953 


5,741 

1>JP3 


4,828 
1,292 
6,120 


PfiffiQABS  |0H  sugab  i&D  shspl 

Season  average  price  per 
.        J^^^^Jbjg  JEsffiPjS^  l/-  ■ 
1?5P_~L  _S_  J~_  _1951 
Dollars 

5,27 
7.°8_  _ 


3?RICS^ILVALTJE  

Value  of 

 production  

L!  ISgoJ  _         _  _  1951 
Thou  s  and  do  1  lar.s 


State 


1 


For  sugar: 
Louisiana 

A  llo^l^  

 Tbtal  m  

For  sugar  &  seed: 

Louisiana 

Florida 


7.88 
7. 41 


41,859 

8, 


0  662 


23 , 210 
10J3 


55 


7.80  _  6.33     _  _  „  50.521  36.265 


7.88  5.87 

 7.41  7,98  

S-S*«Total  7.80  6.32  

l/  Does  not  include  "average  Government  payments  uii 
donment  and  deficiency  payments)  of  &1.21  per  ton  i 
1951. 


45,239 

q 


914 


28,3-10 
10.310 


153  38.650 


der  the  Sugar  Act  (excluding  abaft* 
q  1950  and  approximately  $0.99  in 


PH0EUCTS  OF  CJMZ  W^WBTW  FOP.  SUSAB  l/ 


Product 


Unit 


Louisiana 


Florida 


United  States 


Sugar  Production,  raw  value; 
Total  -  Av.  1940^49 
1950 
1951 
Per-  ton  of  "cane 

Av.  1940-49 
1950 
1951 

I-Iolasses  Production: 

Blackstrap  2/  Av.  1940*49 

1950 
1951 

Ebible  -  Av.  1940-49 
1950 


Thous,  short 

tons 
u 


Pounds 
11 


Thousand 
gallons 

!! 
tt 
It 


357 
456 

297 

156 
172 
133 


23,775 
36, 512 
36,330 
7,479 
4,339 


84 
108 
1  <^1 

185 

185- 

191 

5,772 
3,583 
8,749 


 195],  :  »  |_ 

l/  Based  on  data  from  Sugar  Branch,  3PM&.  gj  80°  Brix,  including  high 
aade  from  frozen  cane. 

-  24  - 


442 
564 
418 

161 

174 
146 

32,547 
45,095 
45,079 
7 ,  179 
4,339 

 3,£44, 

test  molasses 
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State 

and 
Division 


Mill*  -produced  per  milk  cow 


Me. 
H.H. 

Mass. 
Conn. 
F.Y. 

Pa. 

i.Ati." 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich.. 

Wis. 


June  l.av,     :     June  1 
bounds 


18.8 
19*2 

M 

21.1 
26.1 

23  a 

21.0 
19V5 
20.5 
23.7 
25.2 


19.4 
22.5 

23*9 

23  .4 

M9.6 

26.7 
25  c  4 

^3.8 
21.8 

22.7 
27.4 


;    June  1 
L  J-9.52  _ 

20.8 
21  o  6 
23.8 

24.0 
28.1 
26.1 
24.8 

23.9 
2->.6 

I  22.2 
26.8 
27.7 


^Grain"_  fed  per  milk  C0W_g£ 


June  1 


5,3 

4l6 
«9 

5.0 
5.4 

6.3 
6.1 

lei  r 

4,4 
5a 

5.8 


June  1 

..1251  „ 

Pounds 

5f< 
4,4 
4,8 

5a 

5.7 

6.3 
6.2_ 

4.7 
4.5 
4.7 
4.4 

4.2 


June  1 
.  19i2  

5.6  . 

M  • 

5.7 

6.2 
6.7_ 

5«JP  . 

4.9 

4.8 

5.4 

4.4 


E.N. Cent^ 
Minn. 
Iowa  • 
Mo. 

N.Dak, 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans, 


°°.91 


22,9 
20.9 
15.3 
19.4 

17.7 
19.4 
18.2 


?S*15_ 

?5i8 

22.2 

17.4 
21.5 
19.9 

20.7 
18.7 


1  .  w 

22.2 

15.7 
20.7 
18.7 
21.4 
17.8 


W.N.Cent.  19.4? 


Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

1T.C. 

S.C. 

S.Atl._ 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex.  

S.Cent^ 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg, 


19.? 

15.3 
14.9 

14.4 

12,0 

io.js 

14..68 

14,9 

13.4 

10.3 
9.1 
10.9 
13.2 

_  _io,2 

«11»  81 

20.2 
22.5 


19.5 
19.4 
22.0 
24.6 
22,5 

Calif^  23_!o_ 

We_st.  _22.j.T_ 

~ujs.sa  _  I  _  Il£.  22_ 

"i/  Figures  for  Hew 
dairy  reporters;  othe 
figures  include  less 
gram,  millfeeda  and 


 21.46 

21.8 
17.2 
17.1 
16.2 
12.6 
_  -12.0  _ 
16.23 
15.7 
14.4 

10.5 
9.8 

10,7 
13.3 
..11.4 

~20.5 

23.8 

20.3 

21.4 
23.7 
25.7 
23.9 

_  ?445 

 23,i3„ 

21.10 


20.84 

"'21.5  : 
'  3.6.9 

'14.8 

15.3 

13.2 
JL0.8 

15*51 

16.1 

13.3 

11.0 

9a 
10.5 

14.1 
_10.8 

J3£*4?Z 

20a 
24.3 
22.1 

21.5 
22,3 

27a 
24,1 

24.4 
I?I.84i 
20.66 


5-1 
5a 

5,5 
3.9 

h  •*? 


2.5 

4a 

hi 
4 " 


toi  : 
5.9 
3.5 
2.5 
3.9 
3.5 
.  2*1 .. 

3.0 
3,3 
2.9 
2.0 
2.2 

3.1 

1.7 
1.0 
2.6 
3.8 
3.2 


and  States  and  New  Jersey 
r  States,  regions,  ana"  U.S. 
important  dairv  States  net 
other  concentrates, 

*»  25  *■* 


5.8 
4,0 
4,6 
4.2 
_4^9 
4.5  i  J 

represent  combined  cr 
,  crop  reporters  only 


_AU4 
3.5 

4.5 
3.8 
3.4 

2.9 
3.5 

_4.3„ 

Jjt 
5.6 

3.9 
2.5 
4.3 
3.6 

.-4.1-. 
4*0 
2.8  ' 

3.3 

3.8 
2,7 
2.1 

3.0 

.A3- 

3.4 
3.7 
7.9 
4.9 
4.0 
4.2 
4.8 
4.4 
'  4.C 
4.17 


4.8 

3.7 
4.1 

3.1 

4.2. 
2.6 

3,8 
3.6 


6.1  " 

3.4 

2.5 

4.4 

3.9 

3.8  _  - 

3.1' 

3.1 

3.5 
2.0 

2.2 
3.2 

JU1_  '  - 


 3ir  _  _ 

2.8 

3.8 
3.1 

4.5  • 
3.8  '  • 
4.4 
4.4 

5.6  _ 

 4. 24_  
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MAT  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State  : 

Number  of 

layers  on  t 

%gs  per 

d  'b  a  1 

eggs 

produced 

and  : 

hand  durin 

.  100  laye 

I^ariri^ 

• 
• 

Jan.  «  i 

•la^^incl 

T)t  iri  ci  * 

 1^51  _ 

« 

JLS52.  _  A 

JL£51 

1 

1 911 . 

* 
• 

• 
• 

J251  I 

•  IQcjp 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

'  - 

Me. 

2,568 

2,932 

1,860 

1 

,872 

JiO 

55 

253 

273 

N.H... 

1 , 865 

1,882 

1,782 

1 

,841 

33 

35 

176 

187 

yt* 

710 

744 

1,910 

1 

,990 

3  14 

15 

72 

7o 

Mass. 

4,  328 

3,999 

1,860 

1 

,869 

81 

75 

415 

395 

E.I. 

468 

461 

1,910 
1,835 

1 

,876 

,§ 

9 

45 

'  4b 

Conn, 

2,528 

2,  /6j 

1 

>79S 

46 

50 

2.51 
963 

266 

W  V 

»«  If ' 

10,332 

10,960 

1,860 

1 

O  in 

,  o41 

.  192 

202 

1,050 

TVT  T 

11,346 

11,729 

1,801 

1 

t  -  0 1 

^  04 

212 

1,006 

1 ,  0^4 

n, 

16,616 

13,515 

_  1,332  _ 

1 

C~  r*\  c 

— 

304 

232 

_1_531__ 

1  C> 

1,000 

J^,    At  _ 

50.  762 

— 

53.  985 

1.8^1 

*i 

J* 

,838 

—  — 

— 

4.  71?"" 

^.i»053 

Ohio"" 

] R.  704 

1? . 800 

— - ,    y  J* 

T 

JL 

,863 

25Q 

257 

1. 246 

1,307 

Ind. 

13.144 

13,856 

1,>47 

1 

,919 

256 

2b6 

1,234 

1.339 

Ill* 

16,256 

16,264 

1,391 

1 

►  879 

307 

306 

1,  442 

'  1,529 

Mi  ch. 

8,452 

7.999 
11,236 

1,848 

1 

,385 

.  156 

151 

761 

771 

Wis*  

11^682 

1,641 

1 

,807 

L  2ii 

20_ 

^0i3_. 

1,043 

S,£u Cent^ 

63,155 

_  1»882  _ 

1 

^. 

"  T 
*~ 

4.63 

Jjl716 

Minn.' 

18. 726 

24,543 

1Q.  <p  2 

1  .  872 

1 

,672 

i  351 

365 

1.  795 

2,  276 

1,879 

Iowa 

24.  5o0 

1.903 

1 

,919 

t  467 

471 

2,  403 

.  1,354 

Mo.  •  . 

15 t  396 

14.196  - 

1.944 

1 

,916 

S~\ 

,9^-2 
,953 

3  299 

272 

1, 363 

N.JJak. 

3,  212 

3.  516 

1 

^62 

68 

253 

29b 

S .Dak. 

6, 662 

7,lv6 

1,93^ 

1 

■  129 

141 

* 

604 

'6% 

Nebr.' 

9,514 

9,524 

1,913 

1 

,  .182 

184 

888 

*    .  914 

Kans . 

10,914 

10,508 

1,916 

1 

,922 

202 

202 

983 

OC'4 

W.  ft,  Gent. 

S3. 967 

89.014 

_  1,2112  _ 

1, 

»„13 

1,692 

•  703 

8,491 

Del.  ' 

7cn 

1|  ,  yP 

\ 

,876 

15 

15 

69 

Md, 

0  n  c  P. 

0    OA  A 

1      G  O  Q 

■} 

JL  1 

,773 

56 

^3 

C.JO 
J09 

259 

Va. 

O,  CS'-f 

O,  j*-  v; 

±  1 

,755 

113 

J.  15 

575 

236 

W#Va, 

~i     d~i  Pi 

1 ,  yj.u 

•i 

1 1 

,865 

^6 

51 

OCA 

N.C. 

7 , 47$ 

0, 414 

1, 686 

1 , 

,714 

126 

144 

567 

674 

S.C. 

J  » 

JJ  f  J-_/ A 

X  ,  OJ  ( 

1 

,634 

53 

66 

CCS  J 

236 

C-a. 

5.296 

5, 317 

1,624 

i, 

,621 

86 

397 

418 

Fla,  

 2^023^ 

2.137 

_  1>702  _ 

1; 

674 

' — "  

36 

— 

"178 

-  ^  186 

S.Atl."* 

"¥1  1^ 

"1 

J_  1 

7?? 

_  ^40 



— 

2,653 

Ky. 

6,780 

6,5^0 

1,822 

1, 

8-41 

124 

120 

S  -  r-« 
6l2 

•  634 

Tenn. 

6,524 

6,533- 

MS 

1, 

634 

i  no 
.  —  u  7 

108 

511 

523 

Ala.  • 

4, 990 

4,988 
4.574 

I, 

62.8 

GO 

81 

362 

376 

Miss.  • 

4, 533 

1,544 

ll 

.519 

70 

ru 

69 

319 

324 

Ark.  . 

5,131 

4,  bbl 

1,711 

1, 

630 

OO 

82 

378 

365 

La. 

2, 729 

2,920 

■«■ , .-  ^-^ 

1, 

538 

45 

187 

198 
■  600 

Okla. 

o,  0O0 

6, 609. 

1,814  . 

-  i»Z6Z 

1, 

796 

z% 

1  9P 

^.01 

119 

599 

Tex.  

— 

1-Z  „ 

1 , 

— 

  — 

2.1Z 

— 

T       Q  AP 

_  1, 482 

S.Cent . 

— 

1      r7  O  O 

—  1,X22  _ 

X  i 

70  5 

— 

— 

M   

_41 

— 

y,  oo a 

4,  509 

-  *  -r  - 

ivlnn  1*. 

i  0A0' 
1,  ^oy 

1 1  ^>  I  J 

1 ,  OOO 

1.936 

r  y-uv^ 

1 , 

oou 

34 

OA 

111 

X  t.  J. 

I  daho 

1,352' 

1,332" 

1, 

t.o 

26 

130 

127 

tfyo  • 

580 

2,232 

1,906 
1,869 

1 

366 

11 

10 

51 

50 

Colo. 

2,169 

1. 

903 

41 

^3 

191 

207 

N.Mex. 

696 

674 

1,786 

1, 

730 

12 

12 

60 

59 

Ariz. 

517 

454 

1,649, 

1, 

717 

8 

42 

*  40 

2,327 

2,300' 

1,835 

1, 

^3 

212 

Nev, 

152' 

159' 

1,876 

1, 

922 

3 

13 

13 

Wash.  . 

3,263' 

3,645 

1,657 ■ 

1, 

835 

6? 

67 

328 

364 
269 

Or  eg. 

2,516 

2,675 

1,697 

1, 

959 

48 

248 

Calif.  

16,420 

JL2»424  _ 

1, 

851 

323 

_  i.£8g 

West? 

Z  1^271_ 

32,376  T 

1, 352 

1, 

£65 

Z  si 

612 

2_824 

2,040 

-Jl.9i.9il_ 

126,  21^  _ 

-  £.638  - 

1, 

8j4 

5f'881  . 

-  it 

261 

26J20l 

-  26-  - 


 Illll, 


•aci, 

18? 
76 
355 


050 


052, 

30? 
335 
525 
r/?l 


8?$ 
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